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advantages for ontdoor e {se, 
Additional class an d rec nreation rooms built during the 
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American Society for Psychi- 
cal Research. 


The Research work of the Society is at present divid- 
ed between five Committees : 

i The ¢ ommiitas on Thought-Transference is encaged 
in ascertatn: whether a vivid bnprestion or a distinc t 
idea a one mind can be communicated to another wi th- 
—— intervening help of the recognized or gans of sens 
sation 
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nittons, whether these occur lo dreams or in the waking 
state, of disturbances in houses described as ‘ hannted,”? 

and cf auy cognate phenomena 
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of the mesmeric or hypuctic trance, wish the object 
ascertatulng its causes and of elucidating ite psychi- 
cal ar ng physio opto: al accompaniments. 

Thé Conen@tes on Medivnviatte Phenomena is chiefly 
connsammal with the experiuentai Investigation of the 
phenomena cormmonly ceseribed as ‘ Spiritaalistic,’ 
aud ia particularly désirousa of obt uutng op Qppert ities 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 


~~ 
(WepNESsDay, October 26, to TuesDay, November 1, 1887, 


inclualve.J 
DOMESTIQ. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, on October 81, re- 
ceived a deputation from Great Britain who 
desired his coéperation in securing a treaty be- 
tween that country and the United States 
Which shall provide for the amigable settle- 
ment of disputes by arbitration. Short ad- 
dresses were made by Sir Lyon Playfair and 
others, aud ip reply the President said: ‘‘I 
prouilse vou a faithful and careful considera- 
tion of the matter, apd I believe I may speak 
for the Anicrican people in giving the 
ussurance that they desire to see the kill- 
iug of men for the accomplishment of 
national ambition abolished, and that they 
will gladly hail the advent of peaceful 
methods in the settlement of national dis- 
putes, so far as this is consisteut with the 
detcuce and protection of our country’s territo- 
ry, und with the maintenance of our national 
honor when it affords a shelter and repose 
for national integrity, and personifies the safe- 
ty and protection of our citizens.” 


President Cleveland has issued the usual 
proclamation appointing Thursday, Novem- 
ber 24, Thanksgiving Day. 

Secretary of the Navy Whitney is so ill that 
he has been obliged to go away from Wash- 
ington for several wecks. 

Admiral Porter, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of the Navy, says that the follow- 
ng harbors are entirely defenceless against a 
single ironclad: New York, Boston, San 
‘rancisco, lake ports, Hampton Roads and 
Norfolk, New Orleans Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Portland, Me., Rhode Isl- 
jund ports, Key West, Charleston, Mobile, Sa- 
vannah, Galveston, Pensacola, Wilmington, N. 
C., San Diego, Cal., Portsmouth, N. I., tosay 
nothing of many other places of greater or 
less importance. Two heavy iranclads could 
begin at the easternmost point and pro- 
ceed along tbe coast to Texas, laying them all 
under contribution. He recommends the 
construction of a squadron of heavy iron- 
clads. 


Gov. A. P. Swineford of Alaska, in his 
annual report, says that wonderful mineral 
deposits are being worked. The mine and 
mill on Douglas Island have been in steady 
operation during the year, turning out gold 
bullion af the rate of $100,000 per month. 
The total value of the Alaskan fishgyies for 
the year is estimated at $3,000,000. ‘‘ The 
fur trade of Alaska,” the report goes on, ‘‘is 
practically monopolized by the Alaskan Com: 
mercial Company, which does not confine its 
operations to the seal islands leased to it by 
the Government, but holds and_ possesses 
most of the Aleutian chain aad the greater 
part of the mainland as a principality of its 
own, aver which it exercises undisputed 
sway.” The Governor says that if the 
contract with this company cannot be legally 
rescinded, it ought not to be renewed, and he 
repeats his recommendation that a local gow 
ernment be provided for Alaska, with repre- 


sentation in the lower house of Congress. 


fi, beter 
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The Chinese Minister has returned b¥ di- 
ction of his Government a portion of the 
ck Springs indemnity, appropriated by 
Congress, which represents the anjount of six 
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The chief engineer of a raflway company 
has asked the New York State Civil-Service 
Comunission for the names of the applicants 
for work as engineers in the department of 
the State Engineer. The railway company 
desires to fill’ a vacancy in its engineering 
force. This is the first formal application of 
the kind ever made to the Civil-Service Com- 
missioners of this State. 


publicans for District Attorney of this county; 
und on October 29 there was a largely attend- 
ed meeting of Republicans, Independents, and 
Independent Democrats to further the same 
purpose. 


Arguments were heard by the Court of 
Appeals of this State on the appeal of Jacob 
Sharp for a new trial, October 27-28. The 
leading argument for the people was made by 
Assistant District-Attorney De Lanccy Nicoll. 
The court’s decision has not yet been ren- 
dered, On the same days the Supreme Court 
of the United States heard arguments on the 
motion to grant a writ of error in the case of 
the condemned Anarchists of Chicago. No 
petition for their pardon made in the form 
required by law has been received by the 
Governor of illinois, 

The Republicans of Missouri are making 
an effort to have St. Louis chosen as the 
place tor holding the National Convention of 
the party next gear, and a committee has 


Washington. 


a gain of 2,265 over the Democratic vote for 
Mayor two years ago. The new City Coun- 
cil will consist of twelve Democrats and 
eight Republicans in the first branch, and 
seven Democrats and three Republicans in 
the second branch. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
others made complaint to the Inter-State 
Chicago to Boston constitute an unjust dis- 
unjust discrimination in favor of Boston ex- 


porters as against local dealers. 


tics large enough to be profitable near De- 
troit. 





The corpernstgne of a monument to Gen. 
R. E. Lee was laid with appropriate cere- 


| mony at Richmond, Va., October 27, in the 
| presence of many ex-Confederates and a great 





laims that were ascertained to be duplicates. | 


a er, ee ee 
Of Qincr Cialas, 


Up to October 26 there had been more than 
220 cases of vellow fever and 84 deaths at 
mpa, I‘la., and there were then 80 patients, 
but fear of its spreading has subsided. 
excitement has been caused in New York 
and in several Western cities by the arrival of 





a vumber of immigrants from the country 
near Palermo, It who may have brought 





the germs of cholera with them. The cloth- 
been burned or fu- 


migated, 


crowd of people. In the evening Mr. Charles 
Marshall delivered an oratign on Gen. Lee’s 
career, and a poem was read which was writ- 
ten for the occasion by the late Mr. James 
Barron Hope. 





Commerce Commission, October 27, that the | 
freight rates upon grain and produce from | 


Natural gas has been discovered in quanti- | 3.7": yee : 
= 6 | dignity, and he declared his intention to re- 


Mr. Carl Schurz delivered an address to the | 
Commonwealth Club (Independent in politics) | 
at its first meeting this fall, October 26, in fa- | 
vor of the election of De Lancey Nicoll, the | . 

pane. , iz rr crew § assengers, abou ty 
Democrat who has been nominated by the Re- | ind her crew and passengers, about thirty 


The wife and child of Mr. Wechsler, a mex 
chant of Brooklyn, were severely hurt by the 
explosion of a package brought to their resi- 
dence by a messenger, October 29. Thesender 
of the package is unknown. 

Henry M. Jackson, who was the paying 
teller of the United States Sub-Treasury in 
this city, stole $10,000 and ran away, it is 
supposed, to Canada, where he was reported 
to have been seen. 


The propeller Vernon foundered during 
a severe gale on Lake Michigan October 29, 


persons in all, perished. Some of them were 
seen clinging to rafts, but only one man 
could be rescued. 

Rear-Admiral J. W. A. Nicholson died in 
this city October 28 in his sixty-seventh year. 
He entered the navy as a midshipman Febru- 


| ary 10, 1838, and was retired from active ser- 
| vice in 1883. 





been appointed to make an argument before | 
the National Committee when it meets in | 


crimination in favor of New York, and an | 


e : | inthe sale of decorations. 
Mavor Latrobe (Democrat) of Baltimore | 
Was revtlected October 26 by 4,495 majority— | 


FOREIGN. 

The scandal about the sale of decorations 
of the Legion of Honor has threatened a seri- 
ous crisis in the French Government. A very 
turbulent meeting was held at Tours, which 
is represented in the Chamber of Deputies 
by M. Wilson, the son-in-law of President 
Grévy, on October 25, whereat by a small 
majority a resolution was adopted declaring 
that M. Wilson had betrayed his trust and 
must resign. He announced that he was not 
willing to do this, as the vote was the result 
of a coalition of the Monarchists and the In- 
transigeants. On the next day at Paris, two 
men, Coeller and Martin, were sentenced, the 
first to eighteen months’ and the other to six 
months’ imprisonment, for being concerned 
An accomplice 
has been arrested at Vienna, and it is re- 
ported that Gen. d’Andlau, who fled from 
Paris to escape arrest, has been seen in 
London, and that he intends to come to 
America. M. Wilson has made restitution of 
40,000 francs to cover the postage on matter 
he franked with President Grévy’s stamp dur- 
ing the time he resided at the Palace of the 
Elysée. October 28, President Grévy de- 
clared that while he did not object to M. Wil- 
son being tried in the regular way for any of- 
fence provable, he did object to a system of 
blackening his son-in-law’s character through 
the press, and through a committee of the 
Chamber embracing numerous personal ene- 
mies and representing party hatreds. He (the 
President) was unable to remain in the Ely- 
sée with a broken-up family and diminished 


| sign, but was persuaded to reconsider the sub- 


A bronze statue 84¢ feet in | 


height of Leif Erikson, the Icelandic explorer | 


who is supposed to have discovered America 
about the year 1000, was unveiled in Boston 
October 29. It is the gift of the Scandina- 
vign societies of the city. 


Au appeal by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth of 
Andover Theological Seminary from the de- 
cision of the Board of Visitors removing him 
fromhis professorship was filed in the Supreme 
Court for Essex County, Mass., November 1. 
He asks for a writ of certiorard that the Visit- 
ors be commanded to produce in court all 


| matters relating to the case. 


Some | 


George Engel, Louis Lingg, and Adolph 
Fischer, three of the condemned Anarchists 


at Chicago, have written an open letter to | 


Gov. Oglesby of Illinois refusing any commu- 
tation of sentence short of liberty, and de- 
claring unabated faith in the principles of 


* Anarchism, 


ject. 

Gen. Ferron, the French Minister of War, 
has prohibited military music at Clermont- 
Ferrand because it promoted demonstrations 
in favor of Gen. Boulanger, 

A dinner was given in Paris October 28 in 
celebration of the anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the statue of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening 
the World.” M. Baytholdi delivered to United 
States Minister McLanc a medal which had 
been struck in honor of President Cleveland, 
and requested him to forward it to the Presi- 
dent. Mr.J.G. Blaine was one of the Ameri- 
can guests. 


Count de Lesseps announced to the French 
Academy of Sciences November 1 that the 
Panama Canal will be opened on February 8, 
1890. The work, he predicted, will not then 
be entirely completed, but the passage will 
be free for twenty shipsaday. It is esti- 
mated that this traffic will produce an annual 
revenue of from 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 
francs. 


Mr, Wilfrid Blunt, the Englishman who 
was arrested at Woodford on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 23, for speaking at a proclaimed meeting, 
was found guilty October 27 of violating the 
Irish Crimes Act and sentenced to two 


months’ imprisyument. On his way te 
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THD BREAK-UP OF A MAOHINE. 


;THe appearance of John J. O’Brien as a 
‘bolter from a Republican Machine nomina- 
tion isan event of much significance. It marks 
in the most emphatic way the change which 
has been wrought in the character of the Ma- 
chine since the last national election. As every- 
body knows who is familiar with city politics, 
this peculiar organization was the invention 
of the late President Arthur when he was a 
political power in this city. He conceived 
the idea of fighting the local Democratic or- 
ganizations with their own weapons. As 
their district leaders were mainly Irishmen, 
he went to work io create a new class of poli- 
ticians, namely, Irish Republicans. Up to 
that time an Irishman who was not a Demo 
crat was an extremely difficult person to find. 

3ut Mr. Arthur knew how to make them, 
and so it came about that the Republican 
Machine which was constructed by him had 
among its leaders so many of the Johnnies, 
Jakes, and Mikes. There were Johnny 
O’Brien, Barney Biglin, Mike Cregan, Bob 
McCord, and Johnny McClave, and a host of 
other lights, who were not only Irishmen 
themselves, but whose names acted as a mag- 
net for other Irishmen to join the Republican 
ranks. 

Of course, all these men were attracted to 
the new organization, not through any love 
for Republican principles, but because it was 
made clear to them that there was a good liv- 
ing in the business. Under the skilful leader- 
ship of Mr. Arthur they became an important 
factor in municipal politics, and in one way or 
another did secure a good living. By making a 
compact organization in every election district 
of thecity, they were able to offer for direct 
sale, or as a basis for a ‘‘ deal,” a definite 
number of votes. In close contests, brought 
about by factional quarrels among the Demo- 
crats,this body of voters brought their leaders a 
handsome income in more ways than one. If 
they did not get their price in hard cash, they 
received it in promises of ‘‘ recognition” of 
one kind or another after election. This in- 
come on election day, together with the pat- 
ronage of the Custom-house and of the vari- 
ous Federal offices in the city, gave the 
‘‘ Boys,” as they dubbed themselves, a very 
comfortable support, They were able also to 
“‘deal” a few of their own number into the 
Legislature and the Board of Aldermen each 
year, and to get places for others upon city 
commissions and in other offices which were 
filled by appointment. Then, most impor- 
tant and valuable of all, they had charge of 
the distribution of campaign funds on elec- 
tion day. 

Thus, in the heyday of Machine power, 
Johnny O’Brien was not only Boss of the 
Machine, but was made Chief of the Bureau 
of Elections at a salary of $5,000 8 year; 
Jake Patterson and Sol Smith became police 
justices, on salaries of $8,000 a year; Barney 
Biglin got the contract for conveying emi- 
grants’ baggage at Castle Garden, and made, 
and is still making, a great deal of money, as 
well as a public scandal, of the privilege; 
“Jake” Hess became a Charity Commissioner, 
and later Subway Commissioner; Johnny 





McClave and Steve French got themselves upon | 


the Police Bourd, where they use their power 
mainly to produce deadlocks in the interest of 
the Machine: Mike Cregan, whose death oc- 
curred recently, succeeded for many years in 
retaining a clerkship under a Democratic 
judge. The puy-rolls of the city contained 
the names of hundreds of less conspicuous 
Machine workers, while the Custom-house was 
a harbor of refuge for hundreds more. 

They formed a compact body, organized 
and managed for simple business purposes, 
and with no nonsense about them. Their great 
harvest was gathered on election day, when 


| the Union League Club, and other assem 


blages of brown-stone voters and _silk-stock- 
ing Republicans, put money in their hands to 
be used in keeping the dreadful Democratic 
party out of power. 
funds to save the country from a second rebel- 
lion and the poor negro from second slavery 
were efficacious, the Boys prospered tremen- 
dously. They took the handsome contribu- 
tions, put the larger part in their pockets, and 
used the moral influence of the voters who 


So long as appeals for 


had raised the money asa basis for a still fur- 
ther profit by means of a secret sale of votes 
to the dreadful Democrats. The climax was 
reached in the national election of 1884, when 
Johnny O’Brien took $50,000 of the hard- 
earned money of Jay Gould, which that de- 
voted friend of: the poor negro had placed, 
with other good Republican money, in O'Bri- 
en’s hands, to be used on election day in be 
half of Blaine, and put it in his own pocket. 
Johnny had sufficient foresight to discern that 
such another opportunity would never come 
to him. 

The loss of the election of 1884 was the be- 
ginning of the end. With it went the Custom 
house and all the Federal offices; and the 
failure of the country to go to ruin under 
Democratic control removed the last excuse 
for large campaign funds to keep the ‘ Con- 
federacy out of the saddle” and the ‘ 
Since that moment the 


' poor he 
gro” from slavery. 
Machine has been rapidly going to pieces, for 











tics. Not only has it during fts existence 
failed absolutely to put good men in office, 


but it has almost invariably used all its power . 


to keep the best men out and put the worst 
in. It has been the chief obstacle to non- 
partisan, citizens’, and all other movements 
for the purposes of giving us better city gov- 
ernment. The part which the Republicans, 
as a minority party here, ought to occupy, is 
that of a balance of power ready to be thrown 
in asolid mass for a good nomination and 
against a bad one every time. For the first 
time in many years the Republican organiza- 
tion, under the patriotic leadership of Mr. 
Root, is used in that way in the present cam- 
paign, and the fact is one of the most cheer- 
ing signs of the times. 


STATE INTERFERENCE WITH RAIL- 
WAYS. 

THE last number of the Publications of the 

American Economic Association contains 

Dr. E. J. James’s paper on ‘‘ The Agitation 

for Federal Regulation of Railways.” The 


| general tone of this paper is temperate. The 


author reviews calmly and fairly certain ten- 
dencies in recent American legislation which 
are likely to operate quite as strongly in the 
immediate future as they have done in the 
past. Whether we sympathize with these 
tendencies or not, there can be no doubt of 
their existence; and Dr. James has done good 
service in presenting the facts clearly be- 
fore the reader. Unfortunately he makes 
these undoubted facts the basis for some po- 
litical reasoning which is more than doubtful. 

‘Tt is impossible,” he says, ‘‘ to tell exact- 
ly what is going to be the outcome of any 
proposed legislation or proposed policy, owing 
to the vast and complex relations involved; 


-and it is also impossible ever to find out what 


can or cannot be done, except by an attempt 


to do something or other. Inmany cases the 


| most important thing is to go ahead, whether 


the simple reason that there was no longer | 


” 


“anything in the business. 
reform it by disciplining ‘‘ Mike” Cregan for 
doing a good stroke of business in the regu- 
lar way, by selling out a Republican can- 
didate, hastened the end. A new organi- 
zation could be built up from the ruins of 
the old, but the Boys themselves could not 
be reformed, for the sufficient reason that 


there was nothing to be made in a Machine | 
The ousting of | 


run on reform methods. 
Mike Cregan from his district leadership took 
the heart not only out of him, but out of 
every other genuine Boy. Then civil-service 
reform got Johnny O'Brien’s office of Chief 
of the Bureau of Elections into its clutches, 
and his finalsource of profit was thus threat- 
ened. He made adespcrate effort to retrieve his 
fortunes by getting the Machine to nominate 
Judge Donohue, but it not only refused to 
do that, but, for the first time in its 
history, took an open stand in favor of non- 
partisan action in city nominations. With 
this O’Brien seems to have abandoned all 
hope, and is now in the field as a bolter against 
the Machine ef which he was once the boss. 

This collapse of the Machine as the Boys 
controlled it, is a great gain for decent poli- 


The attempt to | 





you know you are right or not, simply be- 
cause by not going ahead you are sure to be 
lost. . . . Those who believe that some 
thing must be done, but who do not see their 
way clear as to what should be done, should 
be wiiling to join with those who have set- 
tled views, and give them a fair chance to 
prove that they are right or wrong.” 
As applied to the Inter-State Commerce 
Act this line of argument may have had 
some justification; as a general principle of 
political action it is dangerous in the extreme. 
It is a favorite weapon of radicals and fana- 
tics on almost every subject. ‘‘ You admit 
the existence of serious evils,” says the labor 
agitator to the business man, ‘‘and you do 
not offer any plan to relieve them all at once. 
Wedo. Stand back and let the Socialistic 
theory have a fair chance.” Fortunately the 
moderate men in the community see the fal- 
lacy of such reasoning. Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread, but they cannot gene 
rally get a majority to support them in s0 
doing. 

When 8 demagogue uses this argument, 
we laugh at him; when s man like Dr. James 
uses it ina scientific paper, he makes ita more 
serious matter. He must see that the princi. 
ple in bis argument is the same as in that of 
the labor agitator. Ile would also probably 
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admit that the most active supporters of posi 


tive measures of railroad regulation were | 


those who knew least about the difficulties of | 


the subject. In advising men who see those 
difficulties to put aside their scruples, he takes 
@ grave responsibility, and one which can only 
be justified by the most thorough knowledge 
and the most careful use of the facts in the 
case. If he knows his ground, he has a right 
to give such advice ; 
ground, it is unwarrantable to 
right to direct others in this way. 
Now, most statements of fa 
ject are too complicated to be either proved 
or disproved in the limits of a newspaper arti 
cle; but there are one or two which can 
easily be tested, and which we select for 
examination on that account. ‘‘In som 
points,” he says, ‘ 
ferior to foreign railway 
no passenger train between New York and 
Boston, for 
stretch of language, be called a fast trair 
The famous Chicago Tinie d sinks to the level 
fterit gets beyond Pitt 
and most of the express trains between New 


York and Philadelphia 


assume the 


ton this sub 


we are certainly in 


systems, We have 


x which can, by any 


of aslow traina 





distance the fastest servic 

States—are by no means ‘ lightning flvers 
If we bring these statements to the test 

comparison with railroad time-tables, we tind 
(1.) That the passenger train service be 

tween New York and Boston is faster tl 

the Berlin-London fast mail train, tha 

quick Prague-Vienna express, or ever 


the famous Orient ex} 


ress; th 
than any train in Germany, Austria, or B 
um over anything like the same dist 


that there are only two train services in F1 


which make better time on routes of the same 
length, and that one of these ch es fe 
a mile, while the other exacts a 

ageregate fare of about fticelre dollars 
matter how short the distance traversed. This 
is true to-day, when the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Ra 3s I 
ing extensive track improvements, Ww 
while they are in progress, hinder its 
capacity for fas 

safety. If will turn back 





rary hindrances came up, he will fir 
the line from 


longer distance in a short 


best train then existing between New \ : 
and Washington. When compe 
terms, it ran its 234 miles as fast as any 


road in the country except the New York 
Central—and this excepti 
rent than real. 

(2.) We find that th 
bur ch and C} m ike Ss 1 Ss 
any other aie track road in the w 
that the ‘‘ Orient” 
vantages of double track 
takes fully as long to 


distance The Fort W: tran ss 
} 


comparison with its 1 seal n the Lake S$ 
but not otherwise. 
(8.) “he schedule time on the New Jers 


Central between New York and 
has {in some instances run as high ast 
any regular trains anywhere in the world, 


if he does not know his | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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and far higher than anything outside of Eng: | ocd + ras 
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trains known as ‘‘ Eclair” or 





show a speed which even approaches some of Dr 
the best trains on either tween New | com att 
} > Witt Sth rans? 
York and Philadelphia transport 
1 with reserve that | railroad t! 
ns do al better t the 
"V ha mplished this is the 
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reform of the national courts passed the | 
Senate, but was then dropped. Some years 
later a bill for the same purpose was 
favorably reported by the House Com- 
mitt on Kevision of the Laws, and 
was passed by the House. The bill for 
the reform of the United States courts pre- 
pared and introduced by the late Judge Davis, 
which passed the Senate in 1882, is well 
known, and has been discussed and com- 
mended repeatedly. The bill introduced by 
the present Judge Jackson, in the early part 
of last year, while he was in the Senate, con- 
tains the main features of the Davis bill, with 


some judicious modifications. 
Since the 


Douglas in 1854 


introduction of the 


bill by Mr. 
courts has 


+} 


. le of 
wie Word OL 


the 


, 


been greatly increased by acts of Congress. 
The Inter-State Commerce Law passed last 
year will without doubt provide considerable 
new business for these tribunals before very 
long. Besides this, the amount litigation 
has been enormously increased by the natural 
growth of population and business of the 


country. Under these circumstances it must 
be considered 


person, cither 


a wonder by any intelligent 


layman or lawyer, who gives 
that the 
to perform their 


the subject sufficient consideration, 


Federal] courts are still able 


T 





N at 


ion. 
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tion of the United States courts is limited, 
and yet it is sufficiently large to call for im- 
mediate reformation of some kind. In 
stances are on record where the denial 
justice to persons convicted and sentenced in 
t that, 
have been pardoned 


these courts has been so gres 
after conviction, they 
and released by the President on the advice 
of the Attorney-General. 

In civil cases the equity jurisdiction of the 


very soon 


judges of the circuit courts is very extended. 
The discretionary power to enforce the will 


of a single judge by granting or refus 
temporary injunctions is almost absolute. 


There is no relief from such a temporary in- 


junction by any ready or rapid appeal to be 
in 
most cases for years, till the end of a long li- 
tigation, so that in practice many litigants in 


heard by more than one judge; it lasts 


civil cases are almost as completely barred of 
the of an appeal 
are prosecuted for alleged crimes in these 
courts. Under the present system the United 


benefits as those who 


States courts are essentially one-man courts. 


Nearly all the bills that have been introduced 


itained 
provisions for an intermediate appellate court 
in cach 


into Congress.on the subj have « 


OI 





circuit, consisting of from three to 
five judges. 

These facts alone should have secured from 
m and 
passage of some one of the many bills that 
it. But besides the 
herent defects in the system of Federal judi- 
cature as applied to the present sta f the 
the failure of these courts, and par- 
ticularly of the Supreme Court, to keep up 
with their work and dispose of the number 
of new cases that are coming up from year to 


Congress long ago prompt considcrati: 


have been before in 
te o 


country, 


in 
Last 
winter several of the judges wrote and pub- 
lished long and able articles showing that the 


year, has created considerable uneasiness 
the minds of the judges themselves. 


calendar of the Supreme Court was getting 
the had 


the most strenuous efforts to reduce it. 


every year, although court 


made t 
The calendar has over a thousand cases on 


of 


it, and every year a greater number cases 
are added to it than the number the court 
can dispose of, so that it is growing larger at 
the rate of from 50 to 100 casesa year. This 


is not from amy fault of the judges. 

Supreme Court sits in Washington from 
early in October until late in May, and 
holds court in the different circuits through- 
}out the country during the summer, 
Under the Constitution there can be but 
one Supreme Court, to which all ap- 
peals must go, and it becoming a very 
serious question how this court will be able 


work with any shuw of promptness, or with 
any degree of justice to the litigants before 
them, 

The fact is, that, owing ie failure of 
reform by Cong sional action, in the mere 
matter of delay in obtaining final judicial 
determination on important questions, great 
injustice is done constantly. Decisions by 
the Supreme Court often come like post- 
murtem examinations r the litigant is 
past reliel AS Was iid by one of the jus- 
tices of our Supr Court, in speaking on 
this subject, ‘‘ Tardy ju is often the 
rrossest injustice This is so in civil cases, 
but in ] itions for crime before the 
United ¢ courts, as the law now 
tands, th m r is. still wors The 
state of tne i on this Pp int Was well 
described by Mr. Justice Miller last year 
when he said As the law stands, there 
is nv right to a writ of error or appeal in 
any criminal « t 1 in the inferior courts | 
of the United Stat So thata man charged 
with a capital offence may be tried in one of 
those courts by ice of no ~~ crade | 
than that « District Court of the United 
States, « ! l execu 1 without the 
right to a review of it judyment 
Phis jurispru 
dence of t y. There is probably not 
v State ie | i Which d not provide 

ever ( i i vhi }am ints to a 
{ ny, f ee vy of tl judgment ¢ f 

irt’ of o1 il jurisdiction Viewed 
: a light o he g ral ideas of the 
right of apy this is a startling state 
ment. Every ] init the United States 
c more than $5,000 at stake in 
his : e the judgment of the Su- 
pre s case; but if he is prose- 
cuted on t i] side of the court, and 
his life « i t stake, there is no ap- | 
peal, Son c ti vhy this state of 
the law has lasted so long mav be found in 
the fact that the original criminal jurisdic- 


j 
and not have its de 
the age that 


The articles of 


to do its increasing work 
far behind 
practically valueless. ' two of 
the justices of the Supreme Court last winter 


the Vy 


are 


were evidently written to influence action by 
but they came too 
If an effort be 


ps a reform of 


Congress at its last session, 
late and nothing was done. 
le again this fall, perhay 
which there is crying need, and which has 
been before the National Legislature for more 
than thirty years, may at last be brought 
about, 


mac 
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THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 
THE approach of Mr. Chamberlain to our 


shores, and the renewed volubility of the Cana 


| dian press, admonish us that we are entering 


ing | 


upon a matter of serious business with one of 


the Powers of the Old World to which 
we are bound by ties of language and 
lineage which we sustain to no other. 
The questions to be considered are not 
new. They run beck to the colonial period. 


They have been the subject of four impor- 


| tant treaties between the United States and 
| Great Britain. In the course of time the 
issues have been slightly changed, but in 
the main they stand unaltered. They are 
| all embodied in the one question, What 
are the rights of American fishermen 
on the shores of Canada? The profits of 


fishing depend largely upon the use of the 
neighboring mainland. Our contention is 
that the rights of fishing vessels are the same 


asthose of merchant vessels, embracing all the 
trading rights that the commercial regu- 
lations of Great Britain accord to the 


ocean traffic of other countries, corresponding 
exactly to the privileges that we accord to Bri- 
tish vessels trading in or entering our ports. 
The Canadian contention is that fishing and 
commerce are different matters altogether, that 
they have always been so considered by both 
countries, that they were acknowledged to be 


| different in the Treaty of 1873 (the Washington 


| preted by the commercial privileges 


Treaty), no less than in that of 1818, and that 
American fishing rights are now to be deter- 
mined by the latter treaty, and not other- 
The fishing interest on our side have 
practically conceded the last point, viz., that 
their rights rest upon the Treaty of 1818, but 
they insist that this treaty must be inter- 
granted 
countries to each other, not by 
but by proclamation in the year 
That these privileges were of a mer- 


wise. 


by the two 
treaty, 
1830, 


cantile sort only is made tolerably clear by the 


| own laws until last 


fact that we never asserted their applicability 
to fishing-vessels until after we had abrogated 
the Washington Treaty, and that we never put 
fishing and trading on the same footing in our 
yea 

Thus it is inevitable that the first question 


to come before the Washington Conference 


will relate to the interpretation of the Treaty 

f18ik. That that treaty is still in force no- 
body questions. It is now old enough to 
have been formally denounced by either 
party, but, as it has not been, it is as binding 
as though it were an enactment of yes- 
terday. What are its provisions? It gives 


us certain shore rights carefully drawn on the 
and excludes any other shore rights ex- 
the right to enter bays and harbors ‘‘ for 
the purpose of shelter or repairing damages 
the 
water, and for no other purpose whatever.” 
An explanatory clause was added that ‘‘ they 
[the American fishermen] shall be under such 
restrictions as may be necessary to prevent 
their ', drying, or curing fish therein, 
or in any ches manner abusing the privileges 
hereby to them.” The spirit of 


rmiap, 


yt 
( Pt 


rein, of purchasing wood and of obtaining 


} 
taking 


reserved 


the treaty would seem to be that the laws of 
humanity should be observed, but that Canada 
should not be made a base af anarationa far 
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American fishing vessels, except on those 
parts of the coast expressly granted for their 
use, viz., the north and west shores and the 
unsettled parts of the south shore of New 
foundiand, and the coast of Labrador from 
Mt. Joly northward. 


Now, the Canadian Government have put 


their own interpretation upon this treaty, and 
have undertaken to decide what are the exi 


gencies that require shelter for fishing vessels 
and what are the suitable occasions for th: 
repair of damages. A skipper may come in 


shore for shelter when he thinks there is a 


storm brewing, as well as when it is 
brewed. He may come in to. repair 
his tiller or his sails, although he 
might be able to repair them outside. His 
real purpose in coming ashore may be to buy 
bait or other supplies. It may be witlrin the 
prescriptions of the treaty or outside of them 
Nobody can tell what his real purpose 
is, unless he is caught in an act prohibit 
ed by the treaty as understood by the 
Canadians. Under a strict interpretation 
of the treaty he may buy wood, but 


not coal; he may take on water, but not 





express or mail a letter. He may not hire a 
seaman, or buy salt or fishing-tackle. He 
may not dry or cure fish. He may not 
stay in any harbor beyond the time ne 
cessary ir damages. Against these nar 
row inte 





ons of the treaty our fishermen 
protest, and it is not to be denied that they 
have grounds for complaint. The first ques 
tion to be considered by the conferees, there- 


fore, is the interpretation of the existing 


treaty. Weshall make our claims as broad 





as possible, expecting that the other side 
will lock out equally for their own interests 
In the event of a material disagreement 
as to the meaning of words, arbitration mav 
be necessary. But it is plain that the ques 
tions of reciprocity and commercial union or 
the duties on fish cannot be considered until we 
know exactly what the law is by which b 
parties are bound. 
FROM LOS ANGELES TO ST. Li Is 
St. Lovis, October 17 


TWENTY vVears ago it was considered doubt 





ful if a railroad from the At * to the 
Pacific Coast would pay. To-day tourists hav 

the choice between five railways—the Canadian 
Pacific, the Nort fic, th n Pacific 





the Atlantic and 
Pacific. From Los Angeles the ec} e, of course 


lies between the two last nai 





duced me to give the preference to the Atlant! 
and Pacific was not so much the price of grapes 
on the Southern Pacific trains, and the recent 
‘* washouts ” and train robberies, nor the neces 
sity of passing through Yuma Desert, the hot 


test place in America, as the fact that the 
Atlantic and 


three miles of the Grand Cafion of the 





rado River in Arizona Paach Spring, the 








station where one has to get off for the 
Grand Cafion, is only twenty-one irs fr 
Los Angeles, and the intervenine untry 
sents manv attr: ve and I ures 
First comes the suburb Pasadena, with its large 
hotel, charming!y situated near foot of the 





mountains, the sides of which present a pecn 


liar wavy appearance. In some places they are 


curiously furrowed and crevassed. as if the vary 





rm —- * 
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mountains were trying to split themsalves into 
town Jot). The surface is bare in autunm, ex- 
cept for a few trees near the rocky summits ; 
but in spring the lower slopes are covered by 
millions of fragrant flowers raised by magic 
m the dust. Other picturesquely situated 
Villages follow, most of which, no doubt, will 


be flourishing towns ere long At present they 
are a curious compound of unfinished buildings, 


+ d+¢ } . 7 \ 4 _ 
tents, and the adobe houses of the Mexi 





As the train proceeds in a northeastern direc 


tion, towards Barstow, the region of alter: 


’ mati 





ocean and mountain breeaes is gradually left 
behind, and the arid desert of cactus, sand, and 
rocks which follows, makes the past scenes recur 
to the memory like a refreshing mirage. The 
sun's rars, no longer tempered by theocean and 
mountain refrigerators, have it all their own 
way, and the wind is pewerless in their clutches 
For, although a strong breeze is blowing, it 
feels like a blast from a hot furnace, so that 
one hesitates whether to keep the car-window 
open or closed, and it is only towards morning 
that some refreshing sleep is attainable, even 
with a screen in each window. When I told the 
porter to wake me in time to get off at Peach 


at four o'clock, he laughed scor 





Spring 


pr 
exclaimu 





r that the train was never on time 








salad | 
and that it would be early enouch to get up at 
six. He wasright. Thetrain did nota ut 
Peach Spring till 6:30, and f an 
left me alone—all, all alone—in an At ‘ 
‘ iwe consisting of tive saloons, six \ 





background. Peach Spring is = 
called, apparently, because no peach grows 
within a hundred miles, and b only 
spring in the neighborhood is ww 
the dep whence the water is pun the 





station with an engine fed with ceal that is 


brought there from the station. The man wh 


has this coal contract also nndertakes toe cenvev 




















tourists to the Grand Cafion. He is an titel] 
gent man, whose enterprise, without any aid or 
even encouragement from the railmad com 
pany, has built a fair road, twenty-thr : 
l é rtn t eighter S the Ta ul ul 
states). g ‘rally along . - 1 dr river he 
wh after every freshet, calls for extra labor 
n ring awav the rocks wildlv strew . 
by the strong current. As there is POSS t 
of missing this road, I secured a pony of Mr 
Farlee, and started alone for the C i 
the whole way I saw no soul exce a 
nbing atree near the road. Being weap 
s, [met anv possi » scalp ? pr OnS 
ties 5 t by a cordia Good rning 
wh is ally wal rt Indians of 
this neighbor wi are lazv 1 wit Ww eX 
s refuse to ¢ mv work eve Ove } 
wir filthiness. ais s great ur 
wonds nsidering that the arest spring is 
four mies away and monopolizad by the mai 
road company 
A mile or two bevond this spring is another 
ne where the horse may be watered. During 
the remaining eighteen miles there is only one 
spring, and if the traveller m be has t 
suffer agunies of thirst, unless he has wisely 
provided hirnmelf with a flask of tea or lemonade 
The brisk breeze which sometimes } ws v 
aids t phvrs cical des i proces d 
tha reac it s a temporary somania i the 
fren of w h one would ully give a gold 
_ . a ciass of lemonad Nothing but for 
& cactiis ar ,iew Simi Spiny 
I S can resist this h e re 
gion seems harren, and the few animals one mar 


ct ance to see—a hawk, butterfiy, rabbit, or cata 
monnt—bnut add te the desolation of the scene 
But the mountain scenery is uniqne and grand, 
and becomes more so the nearer we approach 


wae ne + ae ~ - - -s 


the Grand Cafior For the road is a ar 


descensus Arerno, taking us deeper am —_ 
er down between the prison walls nar 


when we reach the end of it w 


most a mile nearer the es ’ . 
were at Pea Spring Ata s 

f 1 the river M “arlene ‘ . 
» | i ze } te 4 t > " 

‘ in mate i 2 t 
n.V newaus fc t r ‘ 

ti allv At or ¥ 

primiti mut. w 


w DOSE SPecth a ’ A 
road in ord 

this solitary hut 
human habitataer Ww 


‘ . f 


to take care of, he tl ‘ . 
and starts up tl y 
the ronul. In the ev 
ns blanket and coes le 
firmament for a reof, reganiles os 
agreeable neighbors, «nch as ! stew 
tlesmakes. He says he sleeps 
twotinrds of the time, a 
thirty-five vears \ e he 
the Cation (wii as . 
ble edn r amd 
Ars t * 
stra ims v 
\) in the 5 
I shall 1 
er i s 
L Spe f 
reeven a 
by the wav. e. 
rlwavs carry w : 
myself on arrival w 
S1t 4 er a = 
pod ulthon 1 superst 
tate ta iri & ; 
na Creek—wt va t . 
¢ front of the 
t 1t half a 
inv wa < A 
this Wace tlows ? 
4 + + L 
Mit 4 “"R A 
r < me 
are is its 
+ AS? @~ery . 
“i and d 
~ - als 
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Pos vt 
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th. ort o:3 4 
hank towe ore tha . « « 
Yet, after t uw 
a = Re = er a eee ‘¢ 
in which soit wat is \ fim tes e 
grees, wort ts hal t Pe these hard 
rocks, and even through the lava, wit : 
Maj. Powell tininks this ed 6 ‘ 
filled nore thar ‘\ 1 > t f 
water and f the t S Inst 
Ine ar r t i + “Dd 
into a river of melted s Vhat a soet i” 
and boiling t vat x « steam 
r ~ to the en « rut t he ink 
tted that thos xho iit the Grane 
Caf \ intacipations at f eat, from 
? g Pow sexciting a por | nription 
of his adventurous trip down the Colormio, will 
be somewhat disappointed at first might of this 
river. It is about a mile from Farles's tal, 
and is reached by following Diamond Creek, 
which empties into it. On comparing the mud 


color of the Colorado with the crystalline purity 


a 





350 


of this creek, one realizes to what the latter owes 
itsname. Rapid the Colorado is, and broad, and 
its walls do rise to the height of a mile, but 
they slope and recede towards the background, 
and in vain does the tourist look for the “ gra- 
nite prison-walls” rising abruptly 
edge of the water, and almost meeting above so 


as to shut out the daylight, their sides adorned | 


with floating clouds and with the waterfalls 
and cascades of tributary streams, 


Yet in truth it is foolish to look for all these | 


things—to expect that all the wonders of Mr. 
Powell’s long tour should be concentrated in one 
place for the convenience of tourists, The sad 
fact is, that the most sublime portions of the 
cafion are at present inaccessible except to those 
who are willing to undergo the same dangers 
and hardships as Maj. Powell. 
believe the legends of parched travellers wan- 
dering along the brink of this cafion for days, 


One can readily 


| places of interest which will claim a day each— 


| 
from the 


and ‘‘perishing with thirst at last, in sight of | 


the river which was roaring its mockery into 
dying ears.” Powell himself once spent four 
days trying to get down to the river. To the 


Grand Cafion, Diamond Creek seems to afford the | 


only entrance. The A 
a project of building an eighty-mile branch road 
from Flagstaff to the Cafion. Such a road 
would offer many attractions, as it would 
pass by some of the ancient cliff dwell- 
ings and the snow-capped San Francisco 
Mountains. It would, however, arrive at 
the top instead of at the bottom of the Cafion, 
which would thus lose some of its cathedral 
grandeur. the tourists might be let 
down to the river by means of a miner's shaft, 
ride of 
river on a boat (or ‘‘ water pony,” as the In- 


Pc ssibly 


in which case a a few miles down the 
dians call it) should be added to the programme, 
But, after all, this would be at the Marble 
Cafion only. For the Peach 
Spring will probably remain the stopping sta- 


Grand Cafion, 


tion; and for their partial disappointment in 


the Grand Cafion itself tourists will be amply | 


repaid by a visit to the Diamond Cafion, which 


is reached by going up Diamond Creek a few 
hotel. 
find what they longed to see 


miles from Mr. Farlee’s Here they will 
perpendicular,awe- 
inspiring walls, not, indeed, a mile, but more 
than half a mile in height (2,700 feet), top- 


ped with fanciful pinnacles and domes, and 





producing a feeling of gloomy sublimity as re- 
reshing to the soul as the coolness of this gra- 
nite prison is to the body. 

Diamond Canon and the Grand Cafion may 
be visited on the day of arrival. Leaving the 
ond day for the 


Visitor should fail 


afternoon of the se 


return to 
Peach Spring, no to ascend 


Prospect Point in the morning 


hard climb from the hotel, but it repays the 
toil a hundred fold, 


obtains several picturesque glimpses of the yel- 


From the summit one 


low Colorado, afar down, where it seems a mere 


brook ; and of course the surrounding moun- 


tains do not appear in their true size and gran- 


> 


es them from this elevated point 


f view. These mountains all have a curious 
family likeness. Their basis is always formed 


bv a striated 


, Vertical layer, reddish or brown ; 


It is an hour's | 


then follows a story or layer which slopes like a } 


roof, suggesting human architectural efforts, 





) 


but on a scale of infinite grandeur ; and above 
this are several more distinct strata towering 
straight into the skies. It is the constant sight 
of these mountains, on the way from Peach 
Spring, that partly prevents tourists from be- 
ing as deeply impressed as they would other- 
wise be at sight ef the Grand Cafion. ‘ They 
get their bellyful before they reach the river,” 
as Mr. Farlee forcibly remarked 

After leaving Peach Springs, east-bound tour 


ists may, if they have time, stop over at several 


and P, R. R. entertains | 





The Nation. 








cliff dwellings, Pueblo villages, Santa Fé, San 
Francisco Mountains, ete. If they lack time, the 
car-window still affords many pleasant sights 
which charm, even after the Grand Cafion, in- 
cluding the Cafion Diablo, 222 feet deep, which 
Be- 
yond Albuquerque, the evidence multiplies that 
water is more abundant, and New Mexico has 
many picturesque and healthful spots, with 
wooded hills and green meadows, which only 
| await the arrival of pioneers to be soon convert- 
| ed into populous and flourishing districts. Small 
pine forests make their appearance, 
readily understands why they are locally known 
as ‘‘ parks,” so clear are they of all underbrush 
and rubbish. In Kansas, bits of local color 
present themselves in the shape of immense 
herds of cattle, the three guardian angels of one 
of which (alias cowboys) race with one another 
and with the train quite successfully for a short 
distance, The train is five hours behind time, 
but at La Junta it is annexed by the express 
from Denver, which is known as the ‘‘ Thunder- 
bolt,” presumably because it is only one hour 


| the train bridges in the midst of a plain, 


and one 





for Herr Rickert at Danzig, and procured a mar 


jority for the Progressist against the Govern 
ment candidate. Even for those disinclined to 
accept this explanation, it ramains a characte- 
ristic fact that it has found acceptance, and that 
the fate of thirty thousand law-abiding people 
is supposed to be at the mercy of a man depend- 
ent on his humor. 

Mr. David Dudley Field presented a memoir 
to the Institute, setting forth that modern civill- 
zation requires an amelioration of the laws of 
war. He begins by quoting Admiral Aube's 
threat, that in the next naval war cruisers 


‘would attack English commerce on every sea, 
| and that every power of attack and destruc- 


| tion would be employed against all littoral 


| of war. 
| : : 
| remarks are, Europeans might 


towns, fortified or unfortified, to burn, de- 
stroy, or pitilessly ransom them. He suggests 
that, so long as nations cannot agree to estab- 
lish an Amphictyonic Council, at least some- 
thing should be done to humanize the customs 
Well worth considering as Mr. Field’s 
feel inclined 


| slightly to alter the wording of some of his 
| statements, Thus, when he says that the Govern- 


behind time and loses only one more before ; 


reaching Kansas City—still in time, however, 
for the night train to St. Louis. 
HENRY T. FINCK. 
———_ —_ = ————a 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 
HEIDELBERG, October & 

THE Institute for International Law has lately 
been holding its annual session on the banks of 
the Neckar. No less than fourteen reports by 
ten special committees figured on the pro- 
gramme, and yet the meeting really managed, 
under the Chairmanship of Prof, von Bulme 
rineq, to discuss nearly all of them, and to fur- 
ther considerably several important subjects. 
The right of expelling aliens was deemed too 
delicate a question for debate, members seeming 
mostly of opinion that the right of a State to 
expel aliens cannot be questioned, and that it is 
beyond the power of jurists to draw the line at 
the exact point where the duty of self-preserva- 
tion ceases to justify expulsion, and where hu- 
manity and justice forbid it. Few, if any, of 
the members present would, I suspect, have been 
to admit that the 
have been sufficiently considered of late by the 


ready claims of humanity 


German and Russian Governinents; and all, no 
doubt, deplore the endeavors of the Parisian 
Chauvinist press to urge their own Government 
to similar harsh nieasures. Commercial rivalry 
seems to have much to do with this intolerant 
ery in France, and with the outcry against 
foreign spies. There being no means at hand to 
expel French competitors, an atternpt is being 


As to 
Russia, the measures adopted by her to put a 


made to oust German and Italian ones. 


stop to the rapidly progressing Germanization 
of her Western provinces, are of a piece with 
sas one faith, one 
tongue,” Nicholas, and 
taken up again by Alexander III What is 
much more puzzling to account for is Prince 
Bismarck’s expulsion of thirty thousand Poles, 
Russians, and Austrians, 


the whole policy of “ One law, 


proclaimed by Emperor 


Public opinion was 


| strongly against this measure; most of the ex- 


pelled were peaceable citizens, whom it cruelly 
deprived of their means of livelihood. 
that 
danger of becoming entirely Polish and Roman 
Catholic was too little flattering for Germans 
to be taken seriously by the public. And thus, 
in order to account for the mysterious action of 
the Government, people have been driven to the 
supposition that it is all due to a fit of anger, 
which seized the Chancellor of the Empire when 
he found out that nine or ten aliens had voted 


The ar- 


gument our Eastern provinces were in 


ment of the United States offered to accept the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856 ag 
ing, provided that the capture of private pro- 
perty 





ainst privateer- 
were declared inadmissible, we should 
probably prefer the following reading : 
to the unfortunate refusal of the United States 
to sign the Declaration of Paris, we are as far 
removed as ever from the acceptance of the 
inviolability of private property at sea; the 
civilized world has still to accomplish the first 
step, abolition of privateering. 

A project submitted by Mr. Leone Levi, in 
the name of the Peace and the International 
Arbitration and Peace Societies, proposes the 
formation of a standing international council 


Owing 


of arbitration. M. Rolin-Jacquemyns advised 
the Institute to continue to keep as far away 
from Utopian dreams as from icy theory. It 
should avoid doing harm to a good cause by 
proposing what no government would think of 
Withal, he could not see that there 
was eny danger in considering, from a strict- 
ly juridical point of view, whether, and to what 
degree, and by what means, it might be possible 
to restrict within certain proportional limits, to 
be fixed by treaties between the States of the 
European group, the size of the armies of these 
States and the amount of their military ex- 
This question might 
Whether it is fea- 
sible, from the standpoint of international law, 
pledge them- 
selves mutually by treaty to limit their respect- 


accepting. 


penses in time of peace. 
be divided into three, viz. : (1 
for two or more States to 
ive armaments ; 
States may enter into such reciprocal engage- 
ments, and how far these engagements will be 
binding upon them ; (8) by what means an effi- 
cacious guarantee can be provided for such 
treaties. M. briefly recapitulated the 
disastrous consequences entailed upon Europe 
by tho growth of armaments, of 
which he has drawn a striking picture in the 
tevue du Droit International (Brussels, 1887, 
No. 2, p. 130), He tried to show how much 
more the great States had to lose in case of de- 
feat than they could possibly gain in case of 
But the friends of humanity cannot 
hope to bring govermments over to their side by 
insisting on complete disarmament—an evident 
impossibility ; nor will they prevent wars be- 
different classes 


(2) to what extent European 


Rolin 


unceasing 


victory. 


tween peoples by exciting 


against each other, or preaching revolution. 
And since his colleagues of the Institute were 
mostly averse to the idea of appealing to the 
governments on behalf of ‘“‘conventional dis» 
armament,” he would limit himself to a few 
would point out that the 


observations. He 
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English Government had not hesitated to make 
a similar proposal* in 1816, which was favorably 
received both by Austria and Russia, the latter 
of which expressed the wish that the next 
Congress should fix the proper size of each 
IE ti army for all European nations rhe 
Belgian statesman proceeded to explain how 
every sovereign State derives from its right 
to exist full liberty to defend itself against 
any attack by all the means in its power, and 
how, for this reason, In eae nal Law, as it 
stands at present, does not admit any limitation 
of these means of defence by a higher authority 
But all States are now threatened by a far 
more formidable danger than that of a neigh 
bor’s attack, viz.: by the exhausti 
ganization of their vital forces by 
preparations for war. Since Moltke himselt 
admitted the existence of this danger in his fa 
mous speech of Dece 
any longer ventured to deny it It bears not 
only a political and economical, but also a so 
cial aspect. But, if such a strained situation 
does exist, is not then the duty incum! 
all European States to come to an understand 








ing concerning the best means ot et ind 
attenuating the evil? It w 


clude a question b 


embodied in any treats Nothing is, on the 
contrary, more characteristic of internationa 
law than its constant tendency 1 a 3 
scope, to draw within its pale sut ts deemed 
not to belong to it 
juridical responsibility is a moval ne and 
incessantly retreatin: Treaties used to. be 
silent respecting the duties which humanity 
poses. Now the laws of war, all tendi 

force humane principles on = b rents, a 
recognized as sfricti juris 


I have dwelt thus | ngon M.R 
because the despatch of a British 


President Cleveland, proposing that future d 
putes between Er 





be regularly set 
macy is incap abl of settlin +h 
successful, fail to prot 
all over the world, an : 
the friends of peace in Europe fo my mind, 





the great approaching war with Pansla 
must be fought before a reduction of | 
armaments by mutual consent can 

before a conference of the Powers 

will only be done after ] 





persuaded to acknowledge it as a rat 

and after mature discussion has « ted a 
plan which has the appearance of feas 
When the principal nations } 

found their ‘* natural frontiers 

ple have been cured of thi 

by further sad experiences, 

ventional disarmament w be tened t L 





the meantime it is very wellthey s 

over the questions raised by M. I n-Jacque 
myns, and take up a to; ! 

touched since 1816 TH 


THE QUEEN OF WESTPHALIA 


Dr. AUGUST von ScHLOSS 


rector of the State Archives of W 5 
has published at Stuttgart two volumes of letters 
between Queen Cathar und K 


the brother Nay 

publication does honor to the ed und 
German printer. Napoleon I. said a 
Catharine at St. Helena: “Par sa } 

duite en 1815, cette princesse est inscrite de ses 
propres mains dans l’histoir: Her corr 
spon aence justifies the judgment of Nay 


* Compare “Trattés conclus 


- Martens. St. Petersburg. 


Napoleon 


’ 
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: a very ifferent person from the 
ess Mar 1e- Leake 

Princess Catharine was born on February 21, 
1783, in St. Petersburg. She was the second 
lof the Duke of Wtirtemberg, who became 
rds King of Wtirtemberg, and of Au- 
sta, a princess of Brunswick. She was edu 











ated chietly by her grandmother, the Duchess 
Sophia Dorothea of Wiirtemberg, of whom she 


vrote in her diary when she lost her: “It is to 


her that I owe the few virtues I possess.” She 
had never known her mother ; her father had 
married a second time, and ins stepmother, 
Princess Charlotte Matilda of Great Britain, 
»taken but little interest in be r 


7 
x 


/ 


hiefly with one of her aunts till in 
she became afflanced to Prince Jerome, to 
whom his brother, Napoleon, had given the 
! pig a new kingdom establish 

ifter the Treaty of Tilsit. They made their 


her into Gaek which was their 


ta t Ist of January, 1808 
The first part of the correspondence extends 
from 1801, at which time the Princess was 
teen vears old, to the time of her marriage 


In 1804, she allowed her friends to call her 





Vabtne und she wrote As L never sha 
i husband, an abbey is an } st retreat 
ld lady She became in fact, in [SOS 
\ f «)} <tanf ld Nayx eon hive thea 
i ss for his brother, Jer There 
s il letters of his on the subject written 
to his ‘*} her,” the Elector Frederick, aft 
wards King Frederick. 

Princess Catharine's letters t show 
that s vas not if | rving 
Pri y W Wa g, handse t 

t i ~ Tt in hye ) st 
< ‘rites fa saci : ' vou or fo 
What d is mav le 
t Se It was su i 
irtship was 1 i as raj \ 
vigt Napole vrote to the King 

Wurte Pr It is y to say tl t t 
T i S wy ’ n 1 z 
¢ \ f vour Maiestv's t a te 




















Mars ess Vas § t Na 
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S t st t be supposed that thos« 
s exact t ance The 
\\ s i in the last aig 
N great national react 
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Raincy, a place which belenged ay unot, the 
f it was one of ¢ Orleans 
estates). She was received at the Tuileries by 


Napoleon, and presented to all the members of 
her new family, At dinner Napoleon forced her 
to drir wine. ‘to 


to give me courage, as he said. 


It is true that I needed it, though I felt less 








Tince” (August 23, {807.3 The n f the 
Emperor, so Letitia | iparte, made a 
favorable impression on her. She calls her 
‘an estimable woman, of much merit.” Je 

















rome Bonaparte was shy, and the ¥ g I s8 
timid, and the first private fnterviows between 
them were somewhat painful; but the impres- 
is tuade were satisfactory i th § ~~” 
re Was A CIV marriage first, which the 
Princess SAyvS Was Very weaing ani after 
wards a religious cere: . he Prince,” she 
Writes two days after it, ‘ is rea : ruting 
man, full of amiability, of esprit, of k it 
He alr ly beyins te spot . She SY 4 
in her letters to he at v at the 
Tuileries, at NSt.-( | i 
there ts n h interest es 4 
Na} m is the centre ~ hh 
ber husband, had surpass arms t 
ask ivsalf if it isa OT r 
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, + xt " w ¢ ervthir 
i ea aract sti arks in the 
rrespondence of Queen Catharine, such as 
this: ‘‘ The King [she always calls her husband 


King), knowing the levity of the French 
begs you to give none of your orders to any of 
his gentlemen who asks them without his per 


mission November, 1807 The King and 
Queen of Westphalia were at Strasbourg at 


mbaz reamea with the Exaperer than with the the end of November, 1807; thay visited the 
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King of Wirtemberg at Stuttgart, and made 
their entry into Cassel. “The King has been 
perfectly well received in his new States, and it 
seems that their sentiments are not affected, but 
sincere. The people seem cheerful, happy; but 
the country i$ not as fine as my dear Wiirtem- 
berg.” Gen. Reube!! was appointed Governor 
of the capital. The house at Weissenstein, a 
country residence of the Court, was named Na- 
poleonshéhe. As for the chateau of Cassel, ‘it 
is really all you can imagine most horrible; it 
looks like an old donjon. One sees in 
everything the sordid avarice of the ex-Elector. 
With much difficulty I found in it a bad table 
of pine wood. In all the city of Cassel, I could 
not find a writing-desk. Everything must be 
sent from Frankfort or Paris, and you cannot 
find even a bit of ribbon; they tell you that the 
ex-Elector could not bear it, and suffered no 
luxury at his court. This simplicity is worthy 
of the age of gold, but unfortunately we live im 
an age of iron.” The life at Cassel was very 
monotonous; at one time the throne of Spain 
was offered to Jerome, ‘The affairs of Spain 
are a great example of the terrible results of 
family dissensions, and they have nearly affect- 
ed my happiness and my love of repose. The 
throne has been offered to the King, and, if he 
had accepted it, I should have found myself.in 
the terrible perplexity of choosing between my 
husband and my religion; fortunately there is 
no longer any question of this project” (May 
28, 1808). 

The Queen went to Liebenzell, to take the wa- 
ters during the summer of 1808, and returned to 
Cassel in September. All the Princes of the 
Confederation of the Rhine were invited to Er 
furt, where Napoleon was to arrive at the same 
time with the Emperor Alexander of Russia. 
The Queen of Westphalia was invited by Napo- 
leon himself to go to Erfurt, but the correspond- 
ence gives no details on the Conference, as the 
Queen’s father was himself at Erfurt, and he 
was her chief correspondent. A new war broke 
out in 1809. The following letter from Napo- 
leon to King Frederick of Wiirtemberg shows 
well what the state of Germany was at that time: 
‘T have destined the corps d’armée of your Ma- 
jesty to form a reserve. I have appointed Gen. 
Vandamme to be its commander. He will be 
the only Frenchman, and will receive his or- 
ders directly from the Major-General. : 
The troops of your Majesty could not render the 
services which they are called upon to render, if 
they were not under the orders of a French 
general,” etc. (March 17, 1809). The King pro- 
tested against the choice of Vandamme, and 
spoke of the harshness with which this general 
had treated his troops in Silesia, but added: 
** All my officers, the Feldzeugmeister first of 
all, are ready to serve under any other general 
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whom your Majesty may choose.” Napoleon | 


insisted, and Vandamme took the command. 


‘he 


Nation. 








about him. ‘‘Our fate,” said she, ‘‘ depends 
upon the Emperor.” Napoleon was victorious, 
and she was at liberty to return to Cassel. 
Peace was signed at Schénbrunn on October 14 
between the two Emperors of France and Aus- 
tria. The King and Queen of Westphalia were 
afterwards invited to go to Paris. ‘‘I have 
never seen the Emperor more gay or in better 
health than he is now” (November 24, 1809). 
The rapidity of Napoleon’s movements was in- 
credible ; we leave him at SchSnbrunn, we find 
him again, soon afterwards, in the Tuileries. 
He exacted the same rapidity of movement of 
the Princes and Princesses of his family. 


Correspondence. 
“AS EVERY SCHOOLBOY KNOWS.” 
To.THE Eprtor OF THE NATION: 

Str: Not being a subscriber to the Forum, I 
have only this week been reading Gov. Fora- 
ker’s article on ‘‘ The Return of the Republican 
Party,” in the August number of that magazine. 
The copy in my hands belongs to the library of 
Miami University, and I note that one of our 
young men has been indulging the reprehensi- 
ble habit of scribbling on the margin of the li- 
brary’s periodicals. Says Gov. Foraker: ‘‘ Prac- 
tically everything he [the American farmer] 
produces, brings him a price from 50 to 200 per 
cent. higher than he ever dreamed of in free- 
trade times, while substantially every domestic 
article he buys is from 50 to 200 per cent. cheap- 
er, and at the same time better in quality.” To 
this the marginal scholiast observes, meditative- 
ly: ‘*One hundred per cent. is all. Then a 
man is paid money to induce him to buy. Mr. 
F., this is stuff.” The souls of our college youth 
are growing painfully dry and mathematical. 

The Governor, somehow, meets with a singu- 
lar lack of feeling among babes and innocents. 
What county in Virginia was it where the nai 
veté of a thoughtless countryman interrupted 
his thrilling presentation of figures on pauper 
wages in Spain with the embarrassing query: 
‘Hasn't Spain got a protective tariff,Governor ?”’ 

Yours, ALFRED EMERSON. 

OxForD, O., October 22, 1887. 

THE EFFORT TO REVIVE OUR MER- 
CHANT MARINE. 


TO THE EpITor OF THE NATION: 


Str: Another convention has been held by 
the American Shipping and Industrial League 

this time at Boston—with the object of ena- 
bling ‘the United States, at no distant day, to 
reclaim her former ascendency upon the seas.” 
It is to be noted that the tone of these conven- 
tions is always one of regret, of comparisons of 


| our present small tonnage with that of other 


War was declared in April, and King Jerome | 


made his headquarters near Bamberg. An in 
surrection took place in Westphalia, and the 


Queen found herself obliged to take refuge in } 


Frankfort andin Strasbourg; the Prussians, un 
der Schill, had entered her kingdom. But the 
troubles of Westphalia soon came to an end, as 
Napoleon had again been victorious. The Wiir- 
tembergers had fought in his armies. Queen 
Catharine was proud of their successes, ‘‘ I par- 
take of the satisfaction which you must feel,” 
she writes to her father, ‘‘on the subject of the 
affair in which our brave Wiirtembergers so 
gloriously distinguished themselves” (May 24, 
1804), 


Queen Catharine was still in Strasbourg in 
June; she then left for Spa, where she took the 
waters. Her husband was with an army in the 
north of Germany, and she was in great alarm 


countries and of our own in the past, and al- 
ways in the belief that, the facts being as they 
are, the spectacle is ‘‘melancholy” and ‘ hu- 


miliating.” ‘If,’ said the President of the | 


Convention at Boston, ‘Sunder conditions such 
as I have mentioned, showing our fallen com- 
mercial and naval state, the time has not arrived 
for such action as that contemplated by the pre- 
sent Convention and other kindred organiza- 
tions, to what public exigency should the mer- 
cantile communities of the United States re- 
spond ?” 

The time has certainly come to say that the 
sweeping of the American flag from the ocean is 
a thing upon which we may in truth congratu- 
late ourselves, for it has come about, not through 
sloth or lack of ingenuity on our part, but by 
the greater remuneration of other employments. 
Our spirit is not dead, but our adventures on 








| land simply make a larger return than those 


upon the sea. Is this a thing to mourn over? 
We may, if we please, imagine a business man 
running his own errands, but he will prove to 
be a small business man. Let him once have a 
large and lucrative business, and he will occupy 
his time with what is most profitable to him, 
and leave the rest to subordinates. Would he 
grudge these others their work? Would he 
himself feel dishonored that he did not do it all 
himself, being better employed? Yet it is an 


| exactly similar fact that our shipping conven- 


tions bewail. ‘ Lo,” they say, ‘‘we are not 


running our ownerrands! The British are run- 
ning them forus! What adishonor! Whata 
loss of prestige!’ Are we, then, idle? No, we 
are simply doing something better. 

Once, on a sterile soil, with the ocean in front 
and a wilderness behind, the Americans took 
to the sea; now they are turning to the West, 
where there is greater remuneration for toil. 
On the sea all nations meet on an equal footing, 
but we alone have a more fruitful West. The 
shipping conventions woul force us arbitrarily 
to deny ourselves this superiority; they would 
have us meet other nations on a common foot- 
ing; because others can do a thing, they would 
have us do it too, rather than what we can do 
better. They cry that there is no outlet for our 
products. ‘In our present commercial paraly- 
sis there can be no efficient intercourse with 
foreign nations, no direct opportunity for inter- 
national exchange, no American mail service— 
no outlet, in a word, for the superabundant pro- 
ducts of our industrial activity ”—and this in 
the face of the volume of our exports and im- 
ports, and of the fact that within three years so 
many ships were trying to serve us that they 
were taking our products to Europe without 
charge. The American capitalist of himself 
chooses not to compete with people satisfied with 
the returns to industry on the European basis; 
and shipping conventions can force them into it 
only by bounties and subsidies—that is, by giv- 
ing them what others, their countrymen, have 
earned. Our shipping should not be unnecessa- 
rily hampered, for it should have a fair chance 
if, at any time, other industries become no more 
profitable than itis. But it is not an infant in- 
dustry, which, with support now, will presently 
support itself. It is falling of its own weakness, 
and figures showing its decrepitude only show 
how many people have gone through the trying 
stage of leaving it for something else, 

JOHN F. Moors. 

171 BEACON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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Notes. 


JamES Potr & Co, publish directly ‘The Holy 
Land and the Bible,’ by Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., in two volumes; ‘ Bible Topography,’ by 
Canon Rawlinson; ‘ The Sceptic’s Creed,’ by the 
Rev. N. Lorraine; a new series of Canon Liddon’s 
Sermons, four volumes in one; ‘How We Got 
Our Bible, by J. Patterson Smyth; ‘ Fragmen- 
tary Records of Jesus of Nazareth,’ by the Rev. 
F, R. Wynne; and ‘ Unfinished Worlds,’ a po- 
pular study in astronomy, by S. H. Parkes. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘ Weather: a 
Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather 
Changes from Day to Day,’ by tho Hon. Ralph 
Abercromby; ‘ Evolution in its Relation to Re- 
ligious Thought,’ by Prof. Joseph Le Conte; 
‘Animal Magnetism,’ from the French of Al- 
fred Binet and Charles Féré; ‘ The Geological 
History of Plants,’ by Sir J. William Dawson; 
‘The Education of Man,’ by Frederick Froebel; 
‘International Law,’ with materials for a code, 
by Prof. Leone Levi; ‘Origins of the English 
People and the English Language; by Jean 
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B t in the countries named together with Msts of ships, reg its 
men, and the Soldier, by George S. Boutwell; The routes are well given for this purpose, but nance, ete., both of the Fr 1 and English 
‘A Guide to Southern California,’ by Dr. Walter | for m th uth work in the 1 il portions these, as well as in some ot unu rtantde 
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Mammals,’ by Henry F. Os fess + : ‘ 
Comparative Anatomy, and Willi B.S t goes s \ i $s ! ’ 
Professor of Ge gy and Paleontology, at {| fairly well represented plans l york has l at : W ‘ this Sk 
Princeton been edited by Mr. J. F. Muirhead. Considera i is usualint st 
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publi a Tragedy, by John D I ‘ l ‘ 
son, aut uce: a Drama Phe motif erforr ? an 
rebellio t society of to-d med ’ 
** that daring,” say the publishers, ** which tak ras] rra M x \ ‘ 
Smith as the name foratragic hero, characterizes ippreciati eo aes M 
the whole drama.” itat ed f ‘ t i ‘ 
Col. Robert G. Ir rsoll furnishes a p1 wer t sa 5 ‘ 
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Baedeker’s ‘ Great Britain Tans T 11) portant 1 : : nt } Williar We have received from Mr. Christern the 
& Co.; New York: Westermann), a lida to 4. Gordon, grandfather of Chinese rdon ‘Nouveau Dictionnaire classique illustré’ (Paris: 


England, Wales, and Scotland, is well luring the siege of Louisburg in 1758 tisa Armand Colin), by M. A. Gazier, who does 
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well everything that he undertakes to do. 


Tt fs an elementary work prepared for use in the 
French schools ; but, from its completeness and 
the variety of information it contains, it is an 
excellent book of reference for all students of 
French. There are over six hundred illustra- 
tions, of which seventy are figures @ensemble 
—that is, not pictures of isolated objects, but 
larger illustrations, in which the names of 
various parts are clearly indicated. Thus a 
chateau is given, with the names of all the 
separate parts clearly marked upon it, from the 
girouette, the créte, the chatiére, and the 
créneaur, down to the cl6éture and the pont- 


levis. The nineteen maps intercalated in the 
text form of themselves a good little atlas. It 
is not a mere dictionary of words alone. It 


contains much historical, geographical, literary, 
and other inforination—as much as an ordinary 
reader of Frenc would need to clear up the 
usual difficulties that present themselves, For 
those who wish to learn French according to 
the new methods, that is, with as little interposi- 
tion of English as possible, it would be an in- 
valuable aid. 

Signor A. 
his ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ under the title of 
an ‘International Dictionary of Living Writers’ 
(Dizionario Internazionale degli Scrittori Vi- 
venti). He desires that any information perti- 
nent to this work may be sent him at Florence, 
Villino VidyAé, Viale Principe Eugenio. 

We learn that Prof. Willard Fiske’s biblio- 
graphy of Petrarch’s ‘De Remediis’ is now 
completed, even to the index, but its appear- 
ance may be delayed for mechanical reasons, 

A collection of the letters and writings of 
Emin Pasha is about to be published by Brock- 
haus of Leipzig. Dr. Schweinfurth and Prof, 
Ratzel are the editors. 

Last month was begun the publication of a 
Zeitschrift fiir Afrikanische Sprachen, edited 
by O. G. Biittner, inspector of the East African 
Mission in Berlin, It will appear quarterly 
(Berlin: Asher & Co,; New York : Christern), 
The first number contains, among others, an 
article “Negro Folk - of the Gold 
Coast,” compared with that of other_African 
tribes, by J. G, Christaller 


on Lore 


— At the recent meeting of the American An 
tiquarian Society, Prof. F. B. Dexter presented 








| of the Chinese in the Eastern Cities of the Unit- 
| ed States’ is the titie of an agreeably written es- 
De Gubernatis is about to recast | 


an important paper on ‘ The Estimates of Pop- | 


ulation in the New England Colonies,” 
sources of information are so scattered, and at 
first sight so contradictory, that historians have 
been afraid to take the subject up systemati- 
cally. In most of the colonies official enumera- 
tions of population were neither frequent nor 
accurate; but we are able to supplement them 
by lists of voters, taxpayers, or numbers liable 
Above all, our knowledge of 
the principles governing the growth of popula- 
tion enables us to compare the different esti- 


to military duty. 


mates, and reject those which are distinctly un- 
The of the material 
greatly in the different colonies, 


reliable. value 


The 


| came laundrymen, soon obtaining a monopoly 


varies | 
Rhode Island | 


bying decidedly the best in this respect, and | 


North Carolina probably the worst. 
ing good and bad together, we have enough in- 
dependent pieces cf evidence and methods of 
procedure to make our general result quite 
trust worthy—more so, perhaps, than any of the 
individual estimates would be if taken singly. 
The general conclusions are that in 1640 the 
British colonies contained an aggregate popula- 
tion of a little over 25,000 whites—60 per cent. 
in New England, most of the remainder in Vir- 
ginia. In 1660 the total had increased to 80,000 
—half of them in Maryland and Virginia, In 


1689 the number was probably a little over 200,- 
000 ; it reached half a million in 1721, a million 


But, tak- | 


| 
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in 1743, and two millions in 1767. This period 
was marked by rapid growth of the Middle Co- 
lonies. Although the increase just before the 
Revolution was rapid, the population at the out- 
break of the war cannot have been much more 
than two and a half million. These figures are 
on the whole somewhat lower than Bancroft’s ; 
for the later dates there is a tolerably constant 
difference of four or five per cent, The Revolu- 
tionary War caused a sudden check to the 
growth of population; in Rhode Island and 
Georgia there was an absolute diminution. In 
spite of the estimate of C. B. Elliott in ‘ Walk- 
er’s Statistical Atlas’ (1874), giving more than 
three million in 1780, it does not seem probable 
that this number was reached until two or 
three years after the close of the war. But at 
the time of the census of 1790 the population of 
the States had reached 3,900,000 ; and the Ter- 
ritorial settlers would bring the number above 
four million. 


—‘ China in America: a Study in Social Life 


say read by Mr. Stewart Culin of Philadelphia 
before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (Section of Anthropolo- 
gy), at their recent meeting in New York. An 
uncolored map of that portion of the Province 
of Kwang Tung from which all the Chinese 
laborers come is prefixed to the pamphlet now 
printed. The tract is little more than 100 miles 
square, from which come those ‘* Mongolian 
hordes” which exist in some imaginations, and 
all are enrolled in the Six Companies in San 
Francisco. The ties of kindred preserved with 
so much care in China are recognized here, and 
those from the same section keep much to 
themselves, having separate shops, and, when 
their numbers warrant, assembly rooms,  Thir- 
ty or forty of the village clans are represented | 
in the Eastern American cities, that of Li out- 

numbering any other; and the age-enduring | 





feuds of the old country have a second proba- | 
tion in this place of existence. The immigrants 
are mostly young men who have left home be- 
fore the usual time of marriage, though a few | 
are husbands and fathers. The discovery of | 
gold in California first set in motion the trans- | 


| Pacific emigration, which later on was swelled ! 


in volume after the suppression of the Tri- 


ad insurrection. The Triad was a_ secret 
society having in view the overthrow of 


the present Tartar dynasty in Peking, and, 
during the Tai Ping rebellion, attempted a 
revolt, which was crushed with much bloodshed. 
Many thousands of the rebels then fled across 
sea, and this was the golden age of the Pa- 
cific Mail Company’s steerage traffic. After the 
completion of the Union Pacific Railway, the 
laborers out of employment went into the min- 
ing camps, and, in the absence of women, be- 


of the business. When fifty Chinamen were im 
ported to Belleville, N. J., the wide-awake im- 
migrants discovered the large cities near by, 
and, the news spreading to California and China, 
the Eastern States were soon colonized with 
sporadic Orientals. About $100 is the average | 
amount of capital needed to start the laundry 
business, the owners clearing each from $25 to 
$70 per month, the hired men receiving about 
87 a week with board and bunks. The work is 
from cock-crow until near midnight, the meals 
two a day, and the ordinary holidays Sunday 
and part of Monday. The life of the colony 
revolves around the shop, where often is a res- 
taurant, with post-office, dispensary, opium den, 
barber-shop, and tribunal of arbitration. A 
great many most interesting data have been | 
gathered by Mr. Culin, and the stady of his | 











pamphlet cannot fail to profit all who wish to 
know more of the capable and extraordinary 
people from the oldest of nations. 


—In No, 129, 130 of the Zeitschrift of the Ber 
lin Geographical Society, Dr. W. Heyd announ- 
ees the discovery of two commercial routes from 
India to the West not hitherto described. Tana 
(at the mouth of the Don) and Trebizond were 
two of the most important stations in the In- 
dia trade tn the Middle Ages. Over the routes 
through Tana passed a large part of the spices, 
—e. g., pepper, ginger, nutmeg, cloves—for the 
West. The price of spices is said to have doubled 
in Italy, when the Italians were for a time shut 
out of Tana in 1843. The chief overland routes 
to Tana from India were through Cabul to Ur 
genj (Khiva) by the Oxus, then by land to Tana 
via Astrakhan. It was this route in the main 
that the elder Polos took in 1260 on their way 
eastward. The other route led through Persia 
to Asterabad, then by water to Astrakhan, ete. 
Merchants from China generally pursued the 
first-mentioned route. But these routes in the 
later fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
grew unsafe, and Western traders came to limit 
their expeditions to the ports at the end of the 
caravan roads, As they ceased to penetrate the 
interior, they also ceased to give any informa- 
tion about the routes. The Tana-Peking route 
became no longer traversable, yet Tana con- 
tinued to be prosperous until the attack of Tt- 
mur (1395), and even later. Trebizond also con- 
tinued to be well supplied with Eastern pro- 
ducts, though the condition of Persia (the old 
Trebizond route passed through Tabriz) had be- 
come critical and even dangerous. The expla- 
nation of this uninterrupted traftic has been 
sought in vain, for we have no contemporary 
information for the long period between Pego- 
lotti (1340) and the fall of the empire of Trebi- 
zond (1461) . 


—It is this gap in the history of the Eastern 


trade and the records of historical geogra- 
phy that Dr. Heyd believes he has now 
| filled. In the iaexhaustible diaries of Marino 


| Sanuto, he has lighted upon three letters from 


Donato da Lezze, a Venetian envoy in 1514 to 
the seat of war between tho Sultan, Selim I, 
and the Persian ruler, Ismail Sophi. In the 
second of these letters Donato gives us the sur- 
prising information, derived from Armenian 
tradition, that, before the fall of Constantino- 
ple, Tana and Trebizond were in direct commu- 
nication with Bassorah by caravan reads, Ac- 
cording to this report, spice ships from India 
did not come up the Red Sea, as later, in 
Donato’s day, but up the Persian Gulf to the 
mouth of the Euphrates; there the 
were transshipped in smaller vessels to Bassorah, 
The routes then divided. One went thirty days’ 
journey of twenty-flve miles each to Trebizond 
The intermediate stations are not mentioned, 
but Erzengan would seem to have been one, 
The other route went to Tana as follows ; Up the 
Tigris, eight days ; then four days to ‘* Chixan” 
or Khisan (a little south of Bitlis); thence along 
the eastern shore of Lake Van to Pendemai 
(Bend-i-m&hi), which was about eight miles east 
of Arjish. The route then went northeast 


cargoes 


eight days to Shamaka, and thence four days to 


Baku. Thence the goods were shipped to As- 
trakhan, and some distance up the Volga, 
whence it was sixteen days’ journey overland to 
Tana. That this information was derived from 
Armenian tradition does not impair its trust- 
worthiness. Though the distances are often 
understated, the geographical references as a 
whole substantiate Donato’s report, and Dr, 
Heyd is sure that these rouves may be added 
confidently to those previously known, When 
they came into use is uncertain, but the tradi- 
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fon says they ceased to be used after the fall of 
Constantinople. 


—The fourth fascicul of Dumont an 
lain’s ‘Les Céramiques de la Gréce Pi 
cludes chapters xvii-xx of the first volume, 
and describes the leading types of the vases of 
the sixth and early part of the 
B. C., beginning with those 
rinthian style in which the human figure 
M. Dumont 
tained a purely Corinthian origin, although up 
to the time of his death not one example had 
been found outside of Italy. His editor sh: 
that subsequent investigations and discoveries 
have done much to corroborate his opinion, and 


d Chap 


>pre’ in 


fifth centuries 
vases of the Co 
pre 
main 





dominates, and for which 


Ws 





to weaken the arguments of his opponents, who, 
following Brunn, believ 
Etruscan imitations of archaic 
Even Helbig, in his ‘ Hon 
nounces the opinion he formerly held, th: 
were made at Cexre, 
genuine Greek productions of the sixth century. 


"a these vases to be late 


stvles, 


Greek 


1erise is,’ re 


hes FE} 
it they 
ts them to be 


and admi 


Chapter xviii isan admirable summary of what 
is known of the characteristics of the Chalci 
dian, Bootian, and KRhodian styles of the 


periods described, though it contributes noth 


new to the subje As a whole, the most 
commeudable feature of the work thus fa 
is its lucid, comprehensive descriptions of 
the distinctions between the various ty pes 
of the vases of the early epochs of Greek 
art, and for this it is of great value to 


the student. 
on the *‘ 
rightly 


has inserted a chapter 
Type of the Greek ( Africa,” 
believing that Nau 
in ISS) were of sufticient importance t 

oh ne 
Dumont’s plan 


Naukratis 


‘olonies in 
the discoveries at 
kratis 
this, althou such chapter was in 
Mr 


brought to light Just 


Petrie S eX 


hundred 


of them, 


to ralse a questions 


alSWe and to show that it is 
of the 
the 
influence 


ring any 
knowledge of 


and the 


utmost importance to our 


beginnings of Greek art, amount of 
exercised upon it by E 
ould be thor 


more than likely that 


rypt, that 





rated 
gated. It is 


the Eg 


kratis sh investi 


ughly 


Inuch ot 


feeling in early Greek decoration, which has 
hitherto been supposed to have come to Greece 
by way of Cyprus, may have been communi- 


to the 


and it is 


cated 


kratis; 


from Nau 


the lotos pat 


Greek world directly 
ticeable that 


tern, so frequent on Greek vases of the period 
of development, is found on the earliest speci 
mens of the vases of local Naukratian manufa 


ture, doubtless borrowed directly from Egyp- 
tian models at hand. What more fertile locality 
or more worthy subject could the American 


School at Athens desire for its labors ? 


—In the last number of the Gazette Aneodo- 


tique (New York: Duprat) a very interesting 
summary is given of various paragraphs that 
have appeared in the French papers of late 


about Louise Michel and her literary labors 
She has commenced the publication of a series 
which will comprise six volumes, unde 


r the re 





volutionary title of the “Série Rouge.” The 
first of these, ‘Les Microbes humains,’ has al 
ready appeared. The five others will be entitled 


‘Le Monde nouveau,’ ‘ La Déb&cle, ou le Cau- 
Prenulere Bt tape,’ ‘L’ Epopée, 
ou la Légende nouvelle ‘ D’astre en astre’ 
The general idea of this =i series’ is a sup- 
ae association of all the victims of the laws 
and customs of the present social system, the 
rebutés, dégotités, déclassés, who are suppos 
ed to have founded a sort of phalansterian 


colony near the North Pole, 


chemar de la vie,’ ‘ 


somewhere 


where they live in full liberty, with no 
laws or hindrances of any kind. She has 


placed this choice set of worthies in such an in- 


heapftebls region in ander thas thay may puxtty* 


———— = 
their hearts and elevate their spirits by their 
struggles with the elements. Besides the second 
voluine of her ‘ Mém res,’ which she is now pre 
paring, Louise Michel has several other works 
on hand, among them a volume of verse called 
‘Les Océaniennes.’ After the completi 

these, la grande révoluti iatre, as her friends 
ire } isal to call her, will attempt t 

some of the savage races of the Pacitic, ex} 

ing to find there virgin soil, Wherein her 
olutionary and anarchical ideas will thrive. All 
this is seriously proposed by this entric lover 
of the degraded classes, who has Ix 
viewed of late n her retirem ta s 


Perret 
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HSU] Narrative and Critical His of 
Arne i, edited by Justin Wins \ \ 
Bostor H hton. Mith X& ss 

In few historical works, whet 1 

operative plan or not, has a . 

impressive grouping of the materia 

tained than in this. Three LSet vey 

having been devoted to tl itte Ss at t 

ment by the Spanish, the Englis vid 

French respectively, this volun ee vs 

close upon them with the inevitable t} 

tween the French and t Englis Phe 

contended for in this contlict was posses 

of North America; and within the pages of this 

volume may be traced the successive stages 

its development, and its culmination inthe ca 
paign of Qui t i ent 

French claims. It is a litt singular t i 

conflict regarded by Frankl i : 

among the lonists, and by modern Britis $ 

torlans lke Grree il se Vv ss S 
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however, whict 
tury to atta , 
As in the previous volum 3, sO in this, the 


separate groups of color 
coast during the pa riod t inder examina 
assigned to separate chapters. Thus the chap- 
ter entitled *‘ New England "is by Mr. Wins 
himself ; that on ‘“‘ The Middle Colonies” is by 
Mr. Farnow, to whom had been assigned the 
chapter on “! New Net therland * the previous 
volume; ‘‘Marviand and Virginia,” by Mr. 
Winsor ; and “ The Carolinas,” by Mr. Rivers, 
the last-named being characterized by a carta!n 
quaint stataliness of style onnews hat rare in these 


‘Ss mong t tne 
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pages. Georgia, as being the latest founded of 
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many bodies politic. The home Government 
might assert and painfully reassert its control 
over all matters of colonial administration ; 
nevertheless, whether by tacitly ignoring or by 
boldly defying the external authority, they 
went on organizing local — self-government. 
Under such conditions, an independent republic 
was apparently inevitable, as it is, indeed, now 


————________—-¥ 


John Fiske, to show that the actual result of the 
(Juehec campaign could hardly be called inevi- 
table or certain; or when (at page 572) he shows 
the losses to the historical student, in the con- 


} 


ception to be obtained of Washington’s charac- | 
ter, resulting from Sparks’s peculiar methods of | 


editing his letters; or when (at pages 528 and | 


| OS7) he cites some astonishing instances of state- 


recognized to have been by the later historians | 


on both sides of the Atlantic. That a difference 
in temperament counted as well (if not as much) 
as a difference in political training or aptitude, 


on the two sides of the border, can hardly be } 


que stioned. 

“In a wandering red man,” says a recent 
writer, ‘Sthe matter-of-fact New Inglander of 
the last century would scarcely have seen any- 
thing more than ‘a great, naked, dirty beast,’ a 
benighted heathen and a menace to his safety ; 
in the shaggy bear moving slowly across a snow- 
covered landscape, nothing more than the basis 
for a probable sale of furs at the nearest mar- 
ket. The Acadian or Canadian habitant, how- 


ever, could see in the one an idealized warrior | 


of the forest, an interpreter of the secrets of na 
ture ; and in the other a mythical character in 
the local folk-lore, celebrated in village songs 
about the winter fire or the swumer merry- 
making.” 


| affairs, and, in military service, of George | 


The critical and bibliographical contributions | 


by Mr. Winsor which accompany the last two 
chapters of the volume are noteworthy even for 
this work. They cover more than 125 pages of 
fine print, with frequent maps and facsimiles. 
The portion devoted to ** The Maps and Bounds 
of Acadia” furnishes a most instructive survey 
of the “ historical geography ”—to use Mr. Free- 
man’s expression—of the northeastern settle- 
ments. The boundary towards the Thirteen 
Colonies is shown to fluctuate from latitude 43° 
30’ (that of Cape Elizabeth and Lake Winnepe- 
saukee), as claimed in the La Hontan map of 
1709, to the limit of Passamaquoddy Bay in 
1763. Some of the most interesting of these 
boundary questions were by no means settled in 
1763, but have been passed on as an inheritance 


to our own republic, and have formed the sub- | 


ject of comparatively recent diplomatic nego- | 


tiations. ‘Twenty-four other m.:ps of Acadian 
territory, ranging from 1500 to 1691, in addition 
to those actually reproduced here, are brought 
into the field for comparison by references 
to preceding volumes. In a previous volume, 
it will be remembered, Mr. Winsor had 
laid down some general principles as to the 
interpretation of early maps (vol. iv, p. 38), 
which are not unlikely to be accepted as canons. 
Directly in line with them is his criticism on 
Carroll, in the present volume, that in omitting 
a certain map from his ‘ Historical Collections,’ 


as being ** very incorrect,” he had lost sight of 
‘*the fact that the incorrectness of early maps 
iy an index of contemporary ideas with which 
the historian finds it indispensable to deal ” 
(vol. v, p. 338). In twelve pages devoted to an 
examination of the grounds and motives of the 
removal of the Acadians in 1755, Mr. Winsor 


. | 
presents us With another of those thorough and 


exhaustive reviews of the evidence which have 
given this work so much of its value. The 
reader will readily recall earlier instances in his 
notes on the Verrazzano letter, on M. Margry’s 
‘Mémoires,’ and on Hennepin’s claims, in the 
preceding volume, and the much briefer note on 
the spurious Montecaln letic.s, elsewhere in the 
present volume, 

In the final chapter, on “‘ The Struggle for the 
Great Valleys of North America,” Mr. Winsor 
is on ground recently made so familiar in Mr. 
Parkman's two volumes, ‘Montcalm and 
Wolfe’; yet his treatment of the subject is far 


from being a mere paraphrase of Parkman, and | 


has a distinct individuality of its own. Hero 
and there, indeed, he makes a very palpable 
point, as when (at page 533) he takes issue with 


ments which Mr. Bancroft has let ** stand in his 


ble biographical sketch of Quin in the first vo- 
lume of ‘Actors and Actresses of Great Britain 
and the United States,’ ‘it is a wretchedly in- 
correct and stupid compilation.” In the present 
edition (on which we find the name of no edi- 
tor) the bulk of the book has been doubled by 


a reprint of the report of Quin’s trial for killing 


}a@ man, and by the collection of a lot of 


final revision.” The reader, as he follows the | 


development of the narrative, is made to seein 
how true a sense the seeds of independence and 
revolution were planted during this epoch in the 
history of the Thirteen Colonies. For them the 
long and tedious French and Indian hostilities 
constituted a period of discipline and prepara- 
tion, both for the military campaigns which 
they were themselves to conduet against the 
armies of the mother country, and no less for 
the constructive work of statesmanship by 
which those military movements were to be 
supplemented. Throughout this volume, de- 
voted to the pre-Revolutionary period, one comes 
upon such names as those of Franklin in civil 


Washington, Daniel Morgan, John Stark, and 
Israel Putnam-—names destined to become splen- 
did, though by no ** sudden making,” inthe War 
of Independence, * The great decisive duel,” to 
use Mr. Seeley’s language, ** for the possession of 
the New World,” was at last settled in favor of 
the English ; but this very success had its disas- 
trous side, Their own colonists, relieved at last 
of the tedious but salutary discipline of the long 
struggle, now found time to turn that discipline 
to real account, and to establish on these shores 
an independent republic. 

The proof-reading throughout the volume has 
been extremely careful. We note a few mis- 
prints for correction in subsequent impressions 
of the work. Popple’s * British Empire’ is 
cited as ‘* People’s” at the foot of page 148. 
Locke’s biographer, Fox Bourne, appears as 
‘* Fox Browne” at page 336. ‘* Beaufort,” near 
the foot of pages 545 and 546, should be ‘* Beau- 
port.” Of the two mentions of Langlade on 


page 568, the second, as cited from the Revve | 


Canadienne, appears as * Langdale.” ‘* Mt. 
Pleasant, Va.,” on page 570, should obviously 
be “ Pt. Pleasant, W.Va.” On page 599 the 
Moravian, Christian Frederick Post, is cited as 
‘* Charles Frederick Post.” 


BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE, 

The Life of Mr. James Quin, Comedian, With 
a Supplement of Original Facts and Anec- 
dotes. London: Reader; New York: Scribner 
& Welford. 

Yesterdays with Actors. By Catherine Mary 
Reignolds-Winslow. Boston: Cupples & Com- 
pany. 

Memories of an Old Actor. By Walter M. 
Leman. San Francisco: A. Roman Co, 


4 | 1) nme 4 Oriai Pe : ae . 
Le ThéAtre en Allemagne, son Origine et ses | dates are rarely impeccable, Both’ Yesterdays 


Luttes (1200-1760). Par Ida Briining. Pre- 
face de Henri de Lapommeraye. Paris: E. 





scraps, anecdotes, epigrams, ete., most of Waich 
are unauthenticated by a reference to any book. 
Indeed, we are inclined to echo Mr, Lowe’s 
condemnation of the original book, and to de- 
clare the supplement ‘‘a wretchedly incorrect 
and stupid compilation.” Anecdotes are told in 
a slovenly way, with the point of the story ex- 
tended until it isa mere vanishing point. Re- 
ferences to Quin in Cumberland’s ‘ Memoirs,’ in 
Davies's ‘ Miscellanies’ and ‘ Life of Garrick,’ 
in Barry Cornwall's ‘ Life of Kean,’ and in Ber- 
nard’s ‘ Retrospections of the Stage,’ areall ne- 
glected. Quin was one of the first wits of his 
time, as well as one of the best actors, and it is a 
pity that his jests and gibes should not be set 
down fairly in his biography. | It was Quin, for 
example, who made a retort worth recalling 
just now, when the reform of the House of 
Lords is again in question. At a dinner party 
at Bath, one of his jokes caused a general mur- 
mur of delight, and a nobleman present, who 
was not illustrious for the brilliancy of his 
ideas, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a pity it is, Quin, my 
boy, thata clever fellow like you should be a 
player!” With a flash of his eve, Quin re- 
turned, *‘ What would your Lordship have me 
to be — a Lord?” 

Of the books about the stage which crowd the 
shelves of the collector, more than half fall into 
two broad divisions—the catchpenny and con 
temporary biography, of which this ‘ Life of 
Quin’ is a fair sample, and the autobiographic 
collection of reminiscences, of which the next 
two books on our list are average specimens 
Mrs. Winslow’s ‘ Yesterdays with Actors’ and 
Mr. Leman’s ‘ Memories of an Old Actor’ are 
not unlike a hundred other volumes of ram- 
bling recollections. Books of this class are 
generally genial in tone—at least as far as their 
allusion to persons is concerned ; in their refer- 
ences to the present condition of the drama they 
are not infrequently ferocious, for there is no 
firmer lavdator temporis acti than the veteran 
of the footlights when he sits down to recall 
his youth, and insensibly glides into a compari- 
son with the present. Books of this class 
have no great literary pretence—indeed, the au 
thor is often apologetic; but, for all that, he is 
likely to bea neat hand atan anecdote, The cur- 
rentof the narrative flows easily, and no one has 
a right to quarrel with the narrator if, ona closer 
inspection, some of the swans which float into 
view, prove to be little better than geese. If not 
absolutely uncritical, the retired ** professional,” 
when he takes his pen in hand to tell the tale of 
his triumphs, is seldom exacting. The sequence 





| of his story is not rigidly chronological, and his 


Plon, Nourrit & Cie.; New York: F.W. Chris- | 


tern. 
La Comédie et les Maurs en France au Moyen 


York: F. W. Christern. 
THE original edition of ‘The Life of Mr. James 
Quin,’ ‘‘ printed for S. Bladon, in Paternoster 
Row,” London, in 1766, is one of the very scarec- 
est books in histrionic biography. It is greatly 


with Actors’ and the‘ Memories of an Old Actor? 
are filled with gentle gossip about the players of 
the past, and naturally enough the central figure 
in this gentle gossip is the gossiper him- 


ib | self or herself. Both books are welcome, and 
Age. Par L. Petit de Julleville. Paris. New | 


sought by collectors, partly, perhaps, because | 


of its rarity, and partly because it is the 
only life of Quin ever published. It is not 
treasured for any merits of its own;as Mr. Ro- 


bert W, Lowe said in his own exact and admira- © ton, and of Master Burke ; and he offers great_ 


| 
| 
| 


both will help the student of the stage to under- 
stand the character and ability of certain of 
the chief performers of the immediate past. 
Both have not a few pleasant anecdotes agree- 
ably told. Mrs. Reignolds-Winslow’s recollec- 
tions of Charlotte Cushman and of Edwin 
Forrest soften the outlines of two austere, tower- 
ing figures in the history of the American thea- 
tre. Mr. Leman revives the already fading fame 
of Thomas Abthorpe Cooper, of Josephine Clif- 
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respecting less the genius of the great masters, 
who planned whole, entire, healthy figures, than 
a ragamuflin’s hand which defaced their work. 
Be this as it may, our modern fear of restoration 
greatly increases, instead of diminishing, the 
natural difliculty of assimilating impressions of 
beauty. It is left to our minds to reconstruct the 
mutilated statues; and, after the greatest strain 
in this direction, we go away with the impres- 
sion not so much of some living beauty, as of 
depressing, puzzling, and often actually revolt- 
ing imperfection.” 

Passing by the evident incompetence of the 
author to understand why the restoration of 
antique statues is not any longer permitted by 
good taste, there is here a refreshing avowal of 
what in art would be analogous to illiteracy in 
letters. She frankly adopts a standard of ap- 
preciation which is the object of caricature in 
parvenus, whose estimate of the value of astatue 
is regulated by the whiteness and spotlessness of 
its marble. The diatribe on the removal of the 
frescoes of Botticelli from the Villa Lemmi car- 
ries on this demonstration of the curious insensi- 
bility of Vernon Lee’s mind to all wsthetical 
consideration, direct or remote, and logically 
leads to the prohibition of galleries of old pic- 
tures, and the relegation of these to positions 
that make them mere accessories in a general 
picturesqueness, of which age, dirt, and decay 
form elements. 

* Apollo the Fiddler,” apropos of the ‘‘ Par- 
nassus” of Raphael, takes a course of verbal 
gymnastics over a point clear to ali art students 

-the invariable practice of the painters of the 
great epoch to employ such symbols as were 
most distinct in their appeal to the minds of the 
public for whom they were intended. No really 
great painter could possibly be a scientific ar- 
cheologist, and the violin was, when Raphael 
painted, the instrument which best symbolized 
mastery in music. It is a good point to con- 
struct padding about, but such padding as this 
is too destitute of lightness and humor to be 
good of its kind. 

‘These things [anachronisms, etc.] were not 
intended to logically coalesce ; they merely pic- 
torially harmonize. The gentlemen in furred 
robes and ladies in high coifs who knelt at the 
foot of the cross, the pages holding the capari- 
soned horses, and the half-naked St. Johns and 
red-hatted St. Jeromes of Van Eyck’s and Mem- 
ling’s pictures, Were not supposed to be really 
coexisting with the fainting Virgin, the sobbing 
Magdalen, the bleeding Redeemer ; the cross 
Was not really supposed to be erected in front 
of a Dutch castle farm-house,” ete., etc., ete.— 
the hypothesis of Vernon Lee being that 
‘the agony on the cross, the anguish of the Vir- 
gin and her attendants, touched people's hearts; 
the knights and ladies and horses impressed 
their imagination ; the barn door, the draw- 
bridge, . . . tickled their faney ; the sing- 
ing angels sounded delightful ; and the whole—- 
to us so incongruous—picture was enjoyed like 
some great play, in which there is tragedy and 
comedy, and pastoral and allegory, all mixed to- 








—from information, the reflection of other 
minds. It seems a pity that so gifted a writer 
should waste words in a province to which she 
is not in the least adapted. 
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Society in the Elizabethan Age. By Hubert 
Hall, of H. M. Public Record Office, author 
of ‘A History of the Customs-Revenue in 
England,’ eto. With eight colored and other 
plates. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Low- 
rey & Co. 8vo, pp. 291. 


Mr. Huspert HAutt has a well-established re- 
putation as one of the most learned and accu- 
rate of English antiquarians. His labors here- 
tofore have been chiefly in the Middle Ages, 
and in the field of accounts and statistics, so 
that it is with something of a surprise that we 
receive from him a delineation of society inthe 
sixteenth century. But we find here the exact- 
ness of information and the thoroughness of re- 
seirch to which we are accustomed, and gladly 
1eco snize that here too he has shown himself an 
authority. 

The plan of his book is interesting, and per- 
haps unique. Certainly it promises a vivid as 
well as a truthful picture, for it is thoroughly 
concrete, and associates itself at every point 
with definite personalities. He takes several 
classes of society, ten in all—the landlord, the 
merchant, the churchman, the lawyer, etc.—and 
devotes a chapter to each, in each case selecting 
some person well adapted to serve as a type of 
that class. Thus, the churchman is Dr. Richard 
Cox, Bishop of Ely; ‘Sir John Popham is the 





lawyer par excellence”; the burgess is one | 


George Stoddard ; while the entire book, so far 
as possible, centres about the personage of the 


} man who is at once landlord and courtier, 


gether, and the whole effect of which is delight- | 


ful.’ 

Misapprehension more complete of all the 
conditions of early (and indeed all great) art it 
is difficult to coneeive than is conveyed in this 
absurd theory. Thereligious painters were sim- 
ply artists ; their power lay in the vivid concep- 
tion of the scenes they painted, as actualities, 
They painted the ladies of their day as the only 
ones they had any conception of, the houses 
about them as those alone of which they had 
mental vision; and even the angels were articles 
of profound faith. Nothing is more perfectly in 
evidence than that the painters alluded to were 
historical to the full power of their knowledge 
aud imagination. Vernon Lee's interpretation 


is impossible as mental operation in the artists, | 


and opposed to everything we know as fact. 
The only explanation of all these absurdities 
is that the author has no real perception of art, 


und reasons of {t--as 6 blind man might af eolare 





‘““Wild) Darrell” —‘‘that Lord of Littlecote 
whose evil fame has descended to us from a bare- 
ly contemporary gossip, and is now best known 
through the exquisitely pathetic ballad of ‘ The 
Friar of Orders Grey.’” “I may claim,” he 
says, ‘‘ the first credit of having redeemed the 
character of Wild Darrell from the most part of 
the odium which has unwittingly attached to it. 
He is here in fact (to pursue my metaphor) the 
hero rather than the villain of the piece.” 

The defect of this plan is, of course, that it 
offers not a picture of society as a whole, but a 
series of pictures of different phases of socicty. 
No doubt this is an easier thing to do, and per- 
haps a more useful thing to do, At any rate 
we must acknowledge that the several pictures 
are so skilfully brought into relation to each 
other, that there is a much graater variety in 
the combined view than we should have thought 
likely. Mr. Hall’s conception of society in the 
Elizabethan age colors every part of the book, 


pervades the whole, and, we may say, gives {§ 
its unity of tone, isthe convicion thatthe Refore 
mation was the great source of social decay and 
demoralization. We must, of course, recognize 
it as a disturbing cause, and therefore as a 
source of demoralization—both because socloty 
cannot pass through any so severe a shock with- 
out some demoralization, and because, on tts 
official side, it was in truth vile and despicable, 
But it had another side, which is as completely 
ignored by Mr. Hall as are the crimes and abus- 
es of the Church in the day of its power. It 
does not seem ever to occur to his mind that so- 
ciety, much less the Church, had any shortcom- 
ings before the Reformation. But, to take only 
one aspect of society, the economic decay which 
he attributes to the Reformation (at least by im- 
plication) is shown by as well-qualified a scholar 
as he, Prof, Rogers, to have begun before that 
event, and to be the outcome of causes wholly 
independent of it, some of which, indeed, were 
at work cven in the fifteenth century, when the 
Church was in the plenitude of its power 

The details of social history, from this point of 
view, are often entertaining and suggestive. 
For example, p. 75, as to the change of diet at 
this period ; 

“In an earlier age the people fed more on the 
fruits of the earth than on the beasts of the 
field, and their beverage was mild in proportion. 
Fish was enormously consume tl, and so, too, 
were white meat and dairy produce. Tillage on 
a small scale produced cheap cereals and vege- 
tables. Bacon took the place of beet. In fact, 
bread was cheap and butchers’ meat was dear, 
than which no healthier sign can exist of a 
nation’s welfare. The mass of the people drank 
grain-beer and cyder; the upper orders and 
their retainers drank French wines or Rhenish 
The change came with the social Renascence of 
the middle sixteenth century. Tillage was 
changed for pasture-grazing. Grain was dear, 
and coarse meat Was cheap. Bacon and fish 


| went out of use. Game and poultry became 


and leaves, on the whole, a single impression on | 


the reader’s mind—and that is a very sombre 
one—of an age which was essentially corrupt 
and sordid, with very little honesty, good faith, 
or religion. Really, if he has rescued Wild 
Darrell, and made him out to be a very good 
fellow, as things went, he has made up for it by 
putting nearly everybody else in Darrell’s va- 
cant place. For all this he gives book and page, 
and—concrete all through in his presentation— 
fills his pages with stories of frauds and crimes, 
all authentic. But the reader, in following the 
career of the covetous Bishop Cox or the crafty 
grocer Stoddard, sees nothing that is new or 
strange, These are just such men as are found 
in every age and in every country—along with 
men who are better and even worse; and, 
if we are not mistaken, it would not be hard to 


luxuries, and vegetables were practically un- 
known. The people fed on salt-beet or roast 
and inferior mutton, with bad meal ; and this 
monotonous cheer they washed down with potent 
liquor. The very ale had undergone a change. 
. . . The wines, too, were the strong, luscious, 
and fiery vintages of Spain or Italy, rather than 
the French clarcts, for we had no Gascony now 
to conciliate, but were content to play the game 
of Spain against our ancient suzerain.” 

This is a good specimen of the author's style 
of thought and diction. He closes his preface 
with the words: ‘I have unearthed these gems; 
T have cut, polished, and set them as I was best 
able; if you do not admire the handiwork, I 
pray you, value the purity of the stones.” In 
this we tind an intimation, perhaps, of our judg- 
ment upon the book as a work of literature, 
Mr. Hall, an antiquarian of the first rank, has 
not the gift of graphic and elegant speech; he 
lacks the power of arranging his materials so as 
to present a vivid as well as accurate picture of 
thetimes. A book upon society should be, above 


| all things, picturesque; statistics here have no 
| value, except as throwing light upon social 





match Mr. Hall’s worst character, even in the 
ages of faith which he looks back to with re- | 


gret. 


| 


forces and movements. With many entertaining 
paragraphs and a large array of important 
facts, Mr. Hall somehow does not succeed in 
plac:ng his characters before his reader as real 
men and women. Read the book with care, and 
it is full of solid information; try to derive 
from it a clear and adequate understanding of 
what English society was in the age of Eliza- 
beth, and you find that, after all, you have in 
your possession an array of isolated facts rather 
than a complete representation. 





Daring and Suffering: A history of the An- 
drews raid into Georgia in 1862, by William 
Pittenger, a member of the expedition. 8vo, 
pp. 416-55. New York: The War Publishing 
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